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A NEW EAR WAX REMOVER— 
and remedy for parasitic 


mange in dogs and cats 
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VETERINARY EAR DROPS 


TRIBUTES FROM A 
FIELD TRIAL 


* “especially useful because of its 
property of dissolving wax”. 








* “often no cleaning with forceps 
and wool was necessary”. 






* “This product has been found 
to be exceedingly good also in 
certain ear conditions not readily 
curable”. 






Particularly effective in parasitic mange 
and accumulation of hardened wax, especially 
in long-haired dogs. 






* “ Two main types responded best, 
namely, parasitic mange and accu- 
mulation and hardening of wax 
secretion causing irritation”. 
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ECTOPARASITE AEROSOL for the destruction 
of lice, fleas and other ectoparasites on small and 
large animals. Does not stain fleece or fur. 


142 gm. units in cases of 6 and 12. 


AEROSOL 1053—an efficient combination of 
insecticidal and deodorising materials. 


142 gm. units in cases of 6 and 12. 


ODOUR SUPPRESSANT AEROSOL—to mask 
the odour of bitches in season. 


142 gm. units in cases of 6 and 12. 


CHLORAMPHENICOL AEROSOL—for the 


treatment of foot-rot in sheep. 


114 gm. units in cases of 6 and 12. 
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Material and Methods 
These observations were based on 100 lambing 


No. 32 
| Some Observations on Dystokia in the Ewe 
BY 
D. K. BLACKMORE 
Oakham, Rutland* 
SUMMARY.—(\) The relative incidence of the 
different types of dystokia in 100 recorded cases is 


and methods of correction. 


considered, together with possible predisposing causes 
(2) A brief account of some obstetrical procedures 


is given. 
(3) The incidence and significance of posterior 
i presentation is discussed. 
= Introduction 
HESE observations are based on 100 recorded 
“4 cases of dystokia in the ewe, in the district of 
Rutland. The incidence of the different causes, 


methods of correction, and possible predisposing 
causes are discussed. Several of the methods of 
correction employed differ from those previously 
described (Hughes Ellis, 1958), but the author has 
found them preferable, and their success is illustrated 
by the low incidence of caesarean sections performed, 
together with a comparatively low ewe mortality. 

Various forms of embryotomy were often employed 
to facilitate the removal of a lamb ; subcutaneous 
removal of the forelegs was especially useful and it 
is felt that this procedure should be in much wider 
use, 

The relatively high incidence of dystokia associated 
with posterior presentation has been noted, and the 
possibility that this presentation is abnormal will be 
discussed. 

The number of cases recorded is low, but certain 
findings seem to be significant, and the results 
obtained have been as satisfactory as those previously 
described. It is appreciated that conditions in other 
parts of the country, and with other breeds of sheep, 
may be quite different. 

A detailed account of all the obstetrical mani- 
pulations employed will not be given, but a few 
procedures found to be of particular value will be 

| described. 








* Now at the Department of Pathology, Royal Veterinary 
College, London. 


Viunws 


cases recorded in the Rutland district during 1958 and 
1959, and upon the unrecorded observations of the 
author in 1957. 

The principal breeds of sheep concerned were 
Border Leicesters, Mashams (Wensleydale Swale- 
dale), together with a few Suffolks, Hampshire 
Downs and various crosses. 

Antibiotics were administered after all cases of 
manual interference. 

The number of different causes of dystokia recorded 
in this series is shown in Tables | and Il. More than 
100 cases are listed, because in many cases, more than 
one factor capable of causing dystokia was found 
to be present when delivery was attempted. 


General Methods 

The time taken to lamb a ewe is considered to be of 
the utmost importance. If possible it should not 
exceed 10 minutes after insertion of the hand in the 
uterus. Some authorities disagree with this observa- 
tion (Rainey, 1959). 

In all cases the ewe is placed in dorsal recumbency 
and an attendant stands astride, holding her back- 
legs, so that her hind-quarters are lifted clear of the 
ground. If the ewe is particularly heavy, or correc- 
tion of dystokia is liable to be prolonged, a wad of 
straw is placed under the ewe’s hind-quarters. In 
the majority of cases, soap and water is the only 
lubricant necessary. The use of “lambing oils” 
by shepherds is discouraged if soap and water are 
available. 

At no time were snares of any description found 
to be necessary. They are considered undesirable, 
due to the risk of the uterus being ruptured by an 
unguarded foot. 


Maternal Dystokia 
The types of maternal dystokia encountered are 
shown in Table I. 
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TABLE I 

Total 

Type of dystokia number 

of cases 
Failure of the cervix to dilate 32 
Uterine inertia 7 
Other maternal abnormalities 4 
Abortion 3 
Abdominal rupture 2 
Prolapse of the uterus 2 
= 


Prolapse of the vagina 








| 
| 
| 
| 


Failure of the Cervix to Dilate 

Thirty-two cases were recorded. In 28 of these 
sufficient relaxation of the cervix had occurred to 
permit manual dilatation. 

Caesarean section was necessary in the remaining 
4 cases, the cervix being closed in 3, while in the 4th 
only | finger tip could be admitted. In these 4 cases 
the cervix was not relaxed and it was immediately 
obvious that manual dilatation would be unsuccessful. 

Among the 28 cases where relaxation of the cervix 
had taken place, dilatation was usually sufficient to 
permit | to 3 finger tips to be inserted into the cervix. 
In 50 per cent. of these, prolapse of the vagina and 
cervix had occurred prior to parturition, while in 
the remainder, the presented lamb was usually in 
abnormal presentation or posture. Most commonly 
the abnormality was either head-neck flexion or 
breech presentation, and the lambs were often dead. 

It is difficult to decide whether malpresentation 
contributes to, or results from, incomplete dilatation 
of the cervix, but the author believes that the former 
is more often the case. In normal parturition the 
cervix relaxes and is then gradually dilated by a 
** natural wedge ” formed by the lamb’s head, fore- 
legs and amniotic sac, which is forced against the 
cervix by the uterine contractions. If this wedge is 
not produced, due to some abnormality in the dis- 
position of the lamb, then uterine contractions may 
fail to dilate the cervix and dystokia results. 

Manual dilatation of the closed cervix was usually 
accomplished, in less than 10 minutes, by pressure 
and rotation of well lubricated fingers in the mouth 
of the cervix, thus producing artificially the force 
needed to cause dilatation. 

One case of primary uterine inertia, with an un- 
dilated cervix, was recorded, the failure to dilate 
probably being due to lack of pressure from the 
lambs on the cervix. In one further case a lamb in 
normal presentation was forced over the top of the 
cervix, ballooning into the vagina. In this case the 
cervix was easily dilated manually, the lamb repelled 
and withdrawn in the normal manner. 

Where there has been a preparturient prolapse of 
the vagina and cervix, as recorded in 50 per cent. 
of these cases, the cervix is no longer held rigid when 
pressure is exerted on it by the lamb and instead of 
dilatation taking place, prolapse recurs, due to the 
weakening of the uterine ligaments. 

It would appear from the facts recorded that in the 
majority of cases of failure of the cervix to dilate, 
relaxation of the cervix occurs but then fails to 
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dilate, and that this form of dystokia is primarily 
mechanical and not hormonal in origin. 


Secondary Uterine Inertia 

Seven cases were recorded. Primary uterine inertia, 
due to pituitary dysfunction, was not seen. 

Inertia is usually due to some form of disease and 
is often associated with dead lambs. Common 
predisposing causes are pregnancy toxaemia, metritis, 
mastitis, and hypocalcaemia. 

Often associated with uterine inertia are other 
forms of dystokia, including a high proportion of 
postural abnormalities, resulting in failure of the 
cervix to dilate. 

Uterine inertia may be overcome by lambing the 
ewe in accordance with any other cause of dystokia 
present, and by treating the predisposing cause of 
the inertia. Administration of posterior pituitary 
extract to effect delivery is of little value. 


Pelvic Abnormality and Constriction of the Vulva 

It is often difficult to differentiate between absolute 
and relative oversize of a lamb as the cause of 
dystokia. Relative oversize was usually encountered 
in the thieve (primipara) and may be the result of 
immaturity or pelvic deformity. Due to natural 
and artificial selection pelvic deformities are rarely 
seen in older ewes. 

Four cases were recorded of dystokia resulting 
from failure of the vulval lips to dilate during parturi- 
tion. Three of these terminated successfully after 
manual dilatation of the vulva in the manner described 
in connexion with an undilated cervix. The 4th 
case was a Masham thieve, the vulva of which would 
only admit 3 fingers. After 10 minutes of attempted 
manual dilatation, no progress had been made and 
caesarean section was suggested. For economic 
reasons the farmer had the ewe slaughtered. 


Abortion 

Causes of abortion in the ewe are numerous, but 
for the purpose of this paper, abortion is only con- 
sidered as a cause of dystokia. Three cases were 
recorded. In 2 of these the ewe had been straining 
for some time and the cervix was dilated. On manual 
examination the vagina and uterus were dry and 
constracted and in spite of lubrication withdrawal 
of the foetus was difficult. 

In another case, the ewe had shown a string of 
foetal membrane, from the vulva, for 24 hours. On 
examination, the cervix admitted one finger only. 
20 mg. of stilboestrol diproprionate were given by 
intramuscular injection, and the following day | 
foetus had been expelled. The remaining foetus was 
in the vagina and easily removed. This is the only 
obstetrical case in which synthetic oestrogens were 
used. 


Abdominal Rupture 

Two cases were seen, but not recorded as the ewes 
died before parturition. Both cases were in Suffolk 
ewes with a fair amount of abdominal distension 
prior to rupture. The condition occurred suddenly 
and the ewes became recumbent. 
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The cause of the condition was thought to be 
rupture of the prepubic tendon, due to excessive 
abdominal pressure associated with the gravid 
uterus. 

It would have been interesting to have known 
whether any degree of hydramnios was present in 
these cases (Coles & Kirby, 1959). 


Prolapse of the Uterus 

Two cases were encountered where prolapse of 
one horn of the uterus occurred during the second 
stage of labour, resulting in dystokia. In both cases 
prolapse occurred before expulsion of a lamb. 
In one case a Border Leicester ewe was found to have 
about 3 inches of uterus protruding from the vulva. 
This prolapse was reduced, after removal of as much 
foetal membrane as possible, and a dead lamb in 
anterior presentation withdrawn. A second mum- 
mified lamb, about 6 inches long, together with its 
associated membranes, was then removed. Penicillin 
and posterior pituitary extract were administered 
and the ewe made an uneventful recovery. 

Preparturient prolapse of the uterus may be 
associated with lambs that have died some time 
prior to parturition, with loss of amniotic and 
allantoic fluid resulting in less natural lubrication 
within the uterus, excessive straining by the ewe and 
prolapse of the uterus. 


Prolapse of the vagina 

Prolapse of the vagina was frequently encountered 
as a preparturient condition, the aetiology of which 
will not be considered. The association of this 
condition with failure of the cervix to dilate has 
already been mentioned. 

Two cases of dystokia associated with a vaginal 
prolapse are recorded. The ewe prolapsed her 
vagina several days before parturition, and after 
manual replacement, the lips of the vulva were 
closed by a single figure of 8 suture. When the ewe 
showed signs of impending parturition, the shepherd 
removed the suture, but a complete uterine inertia 
prevented expulsion of the lambs. Two normally 
presented live lambs were easily removed. The 
second ewe, a full-mouthed Suffolk, had a large 
vaginal prolapse. Due to the ewe’s continual strain- 
ing, and the large size of the prolapse, permanent 
correction was impossible. Within 48 hours the 
vagina had become lacerated and infected, and the 
ewe showed signs of septicaemia. Caesarean section 
was carried out and 2 nearly full term lambs removed, 
but both died within a few hours. The ewe made an 
uneventful recovery and was later sold and slaughtered 
for human consumption. 


Foetal Dystokia 
The types of foetal dystokia encountered are shown 
in Table II. 


Lateral Head Posture 
Twenty-seven cases were recorded. In the majority 
the flexion occurred in the lower cervical region. 
The condition is corrected by retropulsion of the 
lamb. By traction on the orbits, the head is drawn 
back towards the ewe’s pelvis, and the lamb removed 
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TABLE II 
Total 

Type of dystokia number 

of cases 
Lateral head posture 27 
Carpal flexion 15 
Shoulder flexion 1] 
Simultaneous presentation 10 
Hip flexion 7 
Oversize 6 
Dorso-transverse presentation 5 
Monsters 5 
Hock flexion 3 
Shoulder-elbow flexion 3 
Head-breast posture 2 
Rotation of the neck 1 
Lateral position I 
Hip-stifle flexion 1 








in normal posture. Whenever traction was reqvired 
on a lamb’s head, the index finger and thumb were 
inserted into the orbits. This technique avoids 
adding the width of an encircling hand to that of the 
lamb’s head. Only one lamb delivered by this method 
subsequently developed eye trouble, and this lamb 
was amongst a group suffering from an infectious 
ophthalmia. 

Traction on the lower jaw is not recommended 
owing to the ease with which fracture of the symphys's 
may occur. 

The frequent occurrence of lateral head posture is 
probably associated with the relatively long neck of 
alamb. If the head is obstructed during an expulsive 
effort by the ewe it will tend to flex laterally. 


Carpal Flexion 

Although only 15 cases were recorded, this con- 
dition is probably one of the most common causes of 
dystokia in the ewe, but as it is comparatively simple 
to correct, professional assistance is seldom required. 
The condition is often bilateral, and found in associ- 
ation with other postural abnormalities. 

The posture is corrected by retropulsion of the 
lamb, then with the hand around its foot, the upper 
part of the leg is pushed back to produce an elbow 
flexion, the carpus is now extended and the foot 
drawn into the ewe’s pelvis. It has often been found 
possible to correct (without retropulsion of the lamb) 
carpal flexion within the ewe’s pelvis, but care must 
be taken to avoid either fracture of the lamb’s leg or 
damage to the ewe’s vagina. This procedure was 
used in cases where a carpal flexion, together with a 
swollen head protruding from the vulva, had occurred, 
the head being too swollen to repel in the normal 
manner. 


Shoulder Flexion 

Eleven cases were recorded, and in 9 of these the 
condition was bilateral. Correction can usually be 
achieved, after retropulsion if necessary, by traction 
on the lamb’s radius, so converting the posture to 
one of carpal flexion. This posture is than corrected 
by the method previously described. 

It may be possible to withdraw a small lamb by 
traction on a head and one foreleg, without correction 
of a shoulder flexion of the other foreleg. 
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Simultaneous Presentation 

Ten cases were recorded. In 5 of these, one of the 
lambs was in posterior presentation. 

Simultaneous presentation may occur in the larger 
ewe, when one lamb is unable to be expelled due to an 
incorrect presentation or posture, and at the same 
time uterine contractions are vigorous enough to 
drive another lamb into the pelvis. 

Where 2 lambs are presented together, it is easier to 
remove first either the smaller of the two, or the one in 
posterior presentation (traction on the feet alone, 
of a posteriorly presented lamb, is sufficient to effect 
delivery). Before removing the first lamb, the other 
must be repelled in order to overcome the impaction, 
and allow sufficient space to correct any other 
abnormality. 


Hip Flexion 

Seven cases were recorded. In 6 the condition 
was bilateral. 

Correction is achieved by retropulsion, followed 
by traction on the tibia, in order to convert the 
posture to one of hock flexion. The correction of a 
hock flexion posture will be described later. 


Oversize 

It is often difficult to differentiate between relative 
and gross oversize. Gross oversize is due to a large, 
but otherwise normal lamb, or to some foetal abnor- 
mality, which will be considered separately. 

In the majority of the parturition cases recorded, 
the first lamb presented was the largest. Six cases 
of gross oversize were recorded, and all were in an- 
terior presentation. Three of these were single lambs. 

If the lambs are dead, embryotomy is always 
employed, the most useful method being the sub- 
cutaneous removal of the forelegs. By this method, 
the leg is drawn through the vulva and an encircling 
skin incision made above the carpus. The skin is 
pushed up the leg, and if necessary, the muscle 
attachments of the limb to the thorax, broken down 
by a finger. Then, by traction on the foot, the whole 
leg is withdrawn through the remaining tube of skin. 
When both forelegs have been removed, the lamb 
is withdrawn by traction on its orbits. An improve- 
ment on this technique is described (Rainey, 1959). 

This method of embryotomy may be used on Jive 
lambs, when traction has failed and caesarean section 
has’ been decided against. 

Where retropulsion of a lamb is necessary to correct 
some posture, and the head is very swollen, it may 
have to be removed, care being taken to avoid injury 
to the ewe by the exposed foetal vertebrae. 

In one case of an oversize lamb which had been dead 
for several days, embryotomy was attempted. Due to 
decomposition of the lamb, traction resulted in 
separation of the trunk from the hind-quarters. The 
presentation of the hind-quarters was reversed and 
this portion then removed. Caesarean section 
would probably have been more satisfactory, owing 
to the time taken to carry out these procedures. 


Dorso-Transverse Presentation 
Five cases were recorded. The thoraco-lumbar 
region of the spine of the lamb is usually presented, 
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often with a marked flexion due to the uterine con- 
tractions, which force spine into the ewe’s pelvis. A 
large subcutaneous oedematous area, corresponding 
to the portion of the spine forced into the pelvis, has 
been noted. After delivery this swelling dispersed 
within 24 hours. 

Dorso-transverse. presentation is considered a 
variation of posterior presentation. The condition is 
corrected by retropulsion of the lamb’s forequarters 
until the hind-legs can be drawn into the ewe’s pelvis 
and the lamb removed in posterior presentation. 

A marked lateral head posture together with a 
double shoulder flexion could be confused with this 
condition. 


Monsters 

Five cases were recorded. Two double monsters, 
2 Schistosoma reflexa, and | pair of oedematous 
lambs. In all but one case, embryotomy was used, 
although caesarean section would probably have been 
preferable when removing the double monsters. 


Double Monsters.—One case was seen in a ewe 
that had given birth to 2 live lambs prior to examina- 
tion, advice being sought because of the ewe’s persis- 
tent straining. On manual examination, 2 heads and 
3 forelegs were felt at the pelvic brim. On retro- 
pulsion of one head, both heads were apparently 
repelled. A 3rd lamb, with a single shoulder flexion, 
was then palpated, this posture was corrected, and 
a small dead lamb removed. On further examination, 
it was apparent that a double monster remained, and 
caesarean section advised. As the owner was un- 
willing to consent, embryotomy was_ performed. 
The 4 forelegs were removed by subcutaneous em- 
bryotomy, then both heads and trunk were brought 
through the vulva, and removed. The hind-quarters 
were repelled, their presentation reversed, and by 
traction on the hind-legs, the double pelvis and 4 
hind-legs were removed. The ewe made an uneventful 
recovery. 

The second case of double monster was not diag- 
nosed until partially removed, otherwise caesarean 
section would have been performed. In this case. 
the monster had one head, 4 forelegs (2 of which were 
vestigual), a single thorax and abdomen, and a double 
spine and hind-quarters. After removal of the 2 
normal forelegs, the body was well lubricated and 
removed by traction. This ewe also made an un- 
eventful recovery. 


Schistosoma Reflexa.—I\n one case, a Suffolk ewe 
had given birth to a live lamb 4 hours prior to advice 
being sought. On manual examination, 2. stiff 
hind-legs and one foreleg were presented. The 
anterior part of the monster was repelled, and due 
to its small size, removal was accomplished — by 
traction on the hind-legs. 

In the second case, a Masham ewe had produced 
| live lamb during the night. On inspection, a 
portion of lamb’s intestine was seen hanging from 
the ewe’s vulva. Manual examination revealed a 
large Schistosoma reflexa with the visceral surface 
presented, and the head and forelegs directed towards 
the ewe’s head. An embryotomy wire was passed 
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around the monster at the flexion of its spine, and the 
body bisected. The presentation of both portions of 
the body were reversed, great care being taken due 
to the stiffness of the limbs. It was then possible to 
remove each half by traction on the limbs. The ewe 
made an uneventful recovery. 


Oedematous Lambs.—Varying degrees of oedema in 
lambs have been encountered, but in only one case 
did dystokia result. In this case, a Border Leicester 
ewe had a lamb’s head and forelegs protruding from 
the vulva. Obstruction was found to be due to a 
gross ascitic distension of the lamb’s abdomen. The 
head and one foreleg were removed, the ribs on one 
side broken down, and the thoracic and abdominal 
contents taken out. The lamb was then easily with- 
drawn, and a second slightly oedematous lamb 
removed without difficulty. 


Hock Flexion 

Three cases were recorded. 

The posture is corrected by retropulsion followed 
by traction on the foot, upwards and towards the 
ewe’s pelvis. The hand completely encircles the foot, 
so that as the leg is straightened, the lamb may be 
further repelled by a force directed up the leg. 


Shoulder-Elbow Flexion 

Three cases were recorded. 

Correction is achieved, either by direct traction 
on the presented foot, or, where there is an impaction 
of the elbow at the pelvic brim, by retropulsion 
followed by traction on the foot. 


Head-Breast Posture 

Two cases were recorded, both associated with a 
double shoulder flexion. In each instance, only 
the nape of the presented lamb could be felt at the 
cervix. 

One case was a toxaemic ewe, whose two lambs 
had been dead at least 24 hours. Correction of the 
neck flexion was achieved by retropulsion followed 
by lifting the lamb’s muzzle. The bilateral shoulder 
flexion was corrected, both legs removed by em- 
bryotomy, and the lamb withdrawn. The second 
lamb also had a double shoulder flexion, which was 
dealt with in a similar fashion. 

In the second case, a small lamb was presented in 
precisely the same way. Posture was corrected and a 
live but weakly lamb removed. Two other live 
lambs in normal anterior presentation were with- 
drawn. 


Rotation of the Neck 

One case was recorded in a Border Leicester ewe 
pregnant with twins. 

The first presented lamb had a double carpal 
flexion, which was corrected, and the lamb removed. 
The second lamb was in anterior presentation and 
dorsal posture, but with a 180 degree torsion of the 
neck in a clockwise direction, the lower jaw being 
uppermost. The head was turned in an anti-clockwise 
direction, and the lamb removed. Both lambs were 
live. 
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This form of dystokia is obviously impossible in 
an animal with a comparatively short neck. 


Lateral Position 

The one case recorded was a Swaledale ewe, which 
had been attempting to lamb for 11 hours. Dystokia 
was found to be due to a lamb in posterior presenta- 
tion and lateral position with a bilateral hip flexion. 
The lamb, which was small, was repelled, the hips 
extended, and then the position corrected by torsion 
on the hind-legs. A live lamb was withdrawn, 
followed by a second live lamb in normal anterior 
presentation. 


Hip-Stifle Flexion 

One case was recorded in a Suffolk ewe, which had 
been attempting to lamb all night. On manual 
examination, a large dead lamb was found in posterior 
presentation, with both hind feet in the ewe’s pelvis. 
Due to a bilateral hip and stifle flexion, the lamb had 
become impacted at the pelvic brim. The condition 
was corrected by retropulsion followed by immediate 
traction on the feet. 


Posterior Presentation 

A total of 193 lambs were delivered during this 
series, 101 of which were live ; 22 were in posterior 
presentation, of which only 10 were live. Eleven of 
these lambs in posterior presentation were causing 
dystokia, mainly due to incorrect posture. 

Insufficient cases have been recorded for firm con- 
clusions to be reached, but it is suggested that 
posterior presentation in sheep is a mal-presentation, 
and as such, raises the likelihood of stillbirth and 
dystokia. 


Results and Conclusions 

1. One hundred and eleven live lambs and 82 
dead lambs were delivered from the 100 dystokia 
cases recorded. 

2. The relative numbers of different causes of 
dystokia encountered are shown in Tables I and II. 

3. Exact figures for ewe mortality, owing to the 
difficulty of following up all cases, were not available, 
but were under 10 per cent. 

4. Caesarean section was employed 
4 cases. 

5. Manual dilatation of the cervix was successfully 
carried out in 28 of 32 cases of failure of the cervix 
to dilate. 

6. Subcutaneous embryotomy of the forelegs was 
frequently used for the removal of dead lambs. 

7. It is suggested that posterior presentation is an 
abnormal presentation. 

8. The incidence of 5 per cent. monsters in this 
series of dystokia cases is abnormally high, according 
to the experience of other workers in this district. 

9. Torsion of the uterus, although not infrequently 
encountered in the bovine animal, was not recorded 
in these cases. This may be due to the fact that the 
majority of ewes recorded were pregnant in both 
horns of the uterus, resulting in less space within the 
abdominal cavity for one horn to turn on itself, and 
a more equal distribution of weight. 

(Concluded at foot of col. | overleaf) 
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Retention of Teeth in Dogs as a Sequel to Distemper Infection 


BY 


JOSEPH BODINGBAUER 
Department of Histology and Embryology, The Veterinary University, Vienna 


SUMMARY.—The author gives a short review of 
the occurrence of tooth retention in animals and 
reports on his personal observations of this condition 
in young dogs following infection with distemper. 
He suggests that there may be some correlation between 
tooth retention and distemper in these cases. 


N an earlier article (Bodingbauer, 1944) the 

author reported 4 cases of retention of teeth in 

dogs and | in man. He also reviewed the literature 
on this subject as follows :— 

1. The condition has been described in man, 
horses, cattle, goats, pigs and dogs. 

2. The condition commonly occurs in hares and 
geldings. 

3. In man and in the horse the canines are most 
frequently retained. In the dog, the writer’s 
general observations and reported cases appeared 
to be equally divided between the retention of 
canines and premolars. 


Summary of the Five Cases Reported in the 
Previous Article 

Case 1.—Bedlington Terrier, 4-year-old bitch. Re- 
tention of the right and semi-retention of the left 
mandibular canine. 

Case 2.—Wire-haired Fox-terrier, 3-year-old male. 
Retention of the mandibular canine and its distal 
neighbour ; formation of canine-like tooth 
followed by an interruption of the normal tooth 
development. 


Case 3.—Fox-terrier, l-year-old bitch. Retention 








Some Observations on Dystokia in the Ewe.—Con- 
cluded. 
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of the second maxillary molar associated with 
oligodontia (aplasia). 

Case 4.—German Boxer, male. Retention and 
sequestration of the first premolar of the right 
lower jaw. 

Case 5.—A woman, aged 40, with retention of the 
upper canine. 


The article showed X-rays which confirmed that 
the absence of teeth in the mouth was due to their 
retention. It was suggested that retention of teeth 
in man and in animals might be associated with 
factors relating to constitution, breed and heredity ; 
it was also thought that post-embryonal factors 
might be important. 

The author later reported on the réle of distemper 
virus in enamel hypoplasia, “distemper teeth” 
(Bodingbauer, 1946, 1949 and 1955). With enamel 
hypoplasia structural changes take place which 
produce similar lesions in corresponding teeth. The 
condition usually affects a number of teeth—incisors, 
canines and molars—in varying degrees. The 
mildest form produces only qualitative changes in the 
enamel (the surface of the tooth is dull, chalky or 
discoloured), but the more severe cases are quantita- 
tive with excavations which are liable to form grooves 
and furrows and, in severe cases, the dentine becomes 
exposed. In certain circumstances the condition 
may develop in young dogs in association with 
distemper when the disease occurs prior to, or during 
the process of dentition. It is suggested that the 
distemper virus exerts an influence on the regulating 
mechanism of the hard tissues of the teeth. These 
changes have been demonstrated by histological 
investigations of the jaws of young puppies examined 
by the writer after their death from distemper. 

Every organic “‘ primordium”’ is very sensitive to 
all internal and external influences while it is passing 
through the critical phases of development 
(Thoendury, 1956). In dogs, the primordia of 
permanent canines and incisors appear during the 
8th week of embryonic life, and the first molar 
already shows the cap stage. If distemper infection 
breaks out at this time, or during the following period 
of dentition, there is a possibility of abnormal 
development. Fig. 1 demonstrates this change from 
a section of permanent tooth which was taken from 
a sucking pup which died from distemper. It will be 
seen that the inner enamel epithelium (ganoblast 
layer) is detached from the underlying tissue ; the 
resulting cavity is filled with fibrinous exudate. 

The author believes that the present series of case 
reports support the view that, in addition to causing 
enamel hypoplasia, distemper may also cause retention 
of the teeth. 
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Fic. 1.—Section through the germ of the right lower third 
incisor (3 | ) of a sucking pup, whose mother became affected 
with distemper during pregnancy. The pup died 7 days after 
birth. B: developing alveolar bone ; c.t. : connective tissue 
of dental follicle ; D.: dentine ; E.E.E.: external enamel 


epithelium ; E.M.: enamel matrix ; H.S.: transition of 


external enamel epithelium (E.E.E.) into internal enamel 

epithelium (J.E.E.), named the epithelial sheet of Hertwig. 

J.E.E.: internal enamel epithelium; P.: pulp; Str. : 

Stellate reticulum ; X.: space filled with serous exudate. An 
artificial gap is seen between E.M. and D. 





Fic. 2.—Case | (“ Brasil”). Ventrodorsal radiograph of the 
upper jaw showing retention of both upper canines (4 | 4) and 
a severe abrasion in the incisors. 





Fic. 3.—Ventrodorsal radiograph of the upper jaw of “ Rio” 

(case I1), showing retention of the left third incisor ( | 3). The 

roots of the remaining incisors are deformed. The root axis ol 
the first incisor (1 | ) is inverted. 





Fic. 4.—Photograph of the upper jaw of “ Rio” (case II) 
at an age of 2 years 6 months. Incomplete retention of both 
first molars (9 | 9). The masticatory surface of these teeth is 
about 5 mm. below the line of occlusion. Both teeth show 
severe carious lesions. In the right molar (9 | ) the mesio- 
buccal cusp of the crown is completely destroyed by the 
carious process and covered by the gingiva. The right sectorial 
tooth is in torsoversion, being rotated about 90°. In the left 
sectorial tooth torsoversion is not so extensive in degree. 
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Fic. 5.—Radiograph of the lower jaw of “ Flama” (case III) 

showing retention of the left canine tooth (| 4); the axis of 

the tooth is parallel to the alveolar crest. The cusp of the 

crown lies somewhat below the alveolar ridge and the apex lies 
under the root of the third premolar ( | 7) 
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FiG. 7.—-Radiograph of the lower jaw of “ Gavea ” 
(case IV) showing an oblong radiolucent area extending from 
the third incisor to the mesial root of the second premolar 
(6|). At the buccal aspect the alveolar border is visible. 
The area corresponds to the socket and the remnants of the 
retained canine (4 | ) which is resorbed. Similar conditions 
are found in the left post-canine region. 





Photograph of the head of the Dobermann-bitch 
** Gavea ” (case IV) at the age of | year 6 months. The right 
lower canine is missing. The upper canines are smaller than 
normal. The crown of the right canine is covered with a thin 
layer of enamel (distemper enamel hypoplasia). The other 
teeth show similar changes. The incisors show abnormal 
abrasion. 


Fic. 6. 


Fic. 8.—Radiograph of the left lower jaw (case IV), showing 

fragments of the retained second molar (| 10). The crown 

and the greater portion of the root are resorbed. Whether the 

lesion of the mesial crown region is due to resorptive processes 

or caries, could only be determined by histological investigation, 
of the tooth fragment following extraction. 
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Two of the writer’s Dobermann Pinscher bitches, 
‘Bombe ”’ and her daughter “ Tonga,” were kept 
inthe country. These dogs had never been vaccinated, 
nor had they ever shown evidence of distemper. 
They both produced a litter within a few days of each 
other, ““ Bombe” having 6 puppies and “ Tonga” 
4 puppies. Six weeks after whelping “ Bombe” 
showed evidence of food poisoning, and about the 
same time “‘ Tonga” developed distemper. The 
disease spread rapidly and soon “ Bombe” and 
all the puppies were affected. Prior to this the pups 
had been in excellent condition. They now showed 
loss of appetite, high temperature, conjunctivitis 
and rhinitis. All the animals were treated with large 
doses of distemper serum. The 2 bitches died showing 
marked signs of nervous distemper, and autopsy 
confirmed the clinical diagnosis. 

One of “ Tonga’s” pups died, but the others 
survived and it was noticed that in every case the 
permanent teeth showed varying degrees of enamel 
hypoplasia. It was also observed when they were 
7 months old that some of the teeth were missing 
in 4-of the puppies, and X-ray examination con- 
firmed that these had been retained in the bone. 
“ Tonga’s ” 3 remaining puppies (all showing enamel 
hypoplasia) were sold and it was not possible to 
discover whether any of these showed evidence 
of retention of any of the permanent teeth. The 
following table records, in detail, the history of 
** Bombe’s ” litter : 


Vol. 72 


TABLE 
HYPOPLASIA IS INDICATED 


DEGREE OF ENAMEL 


No. 32 637 


and 8). The teeth had been formed but had sub- 
sequently been resorbed. 


Discussion 

The mechanism of tooth eruption is not yet fully 
understood. Although many theories have been 
advanced as to the factors responsible, Orban (1949) 
Suggests two possible explanations. First, the 
“root or pulp theory”’ which assumes that the 
growing root pushes the crown forwards; and 
secondly, the “‘ aveolar theory” which assumes that 
the apposition bone at the fundus of the alveoli 
pushes the tooth out. 

Normally the eruption of the tooth begins with a 
resorption of the tissue which is opposite the top 
of the tooth. This takes place when the enamel 
matures. The enamel development occurs in two 
sharply defined phases, (a) matrix formation, and 
(6) maturation. The matrix is the definite form of 
the crown, composed of enamel stroma. This 
stroma contains approximately 25 to 30 per cent. 
mineral salts and organic material and water. During 
the maturation period more mineral salts are deposited 
so that the mature enamel contains 96 per cent. salts 
and 4 per cent. organic substance and water. 

When speculating on the probable causes of the 
retention of the teeth in the present cases the writer 
was strongly impressed by the following facts which 
he believes may contribute to the aetiology of the 
condition. 


The mature enamel stroma causes chemotactic 








Case Photo - X-ray Name 
I Fig. 2 ** Brasil ’’ male 
Il Fig. 4 Fig. 3 ** Rio” male 
lil Fig. 5 ** Flama ”’ bitch 
lV Fig. 6 Fig. 7/8 ** Gavea’”” bitch 
Vv ** Rubia ” bitch 
VI - ~ * Pair” male 


Degree of enamel 


Retained teeth hypoplasia Notes 
4|4 }- 
|3 9|9 * Incomplete retention 
* 
4 
4 | 4 10 
Died when 10 weeks 
old. 
1 ¢ *Treated with extract 


of foetal mandible. 








+ Mild. 


+ More severe. + + 


+ Severe. 


Under the column indicated and in the figures, the teeth are numbered from the central incisor to the last molar on each maxilla 
and the teeth referred to can be identified by the conventional markings, 4 F etc. 


At the request of the new owner, the pup, “ Pair,” 
was treated with a proprietary preparation of extract 
of foetal bovine jaws*, a material which the writer 
has used with success in the prophylaxis of enamel 
hypoplasia and retention of teeth (Bodingbauer, 
1944), 

In the case of ‘‘ Gavea,”’ radiographic examination 
revealed remnants of retained teeth only (see Figs. 7 





*Vaduril. 


irritation of the adjacent tissue which, as a result, 
undergoes resorption and eruption can take place. 
In the cases described in this paper many teeth 
showed serious enamel hypoplasia at the crown 
(see Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6) and the retained teeth 
invariably presented this lesion. As a result of this 
condition the desmolytic action of the enamel epithe- 
lium may not have been sufficient to produce resorp- 
tion of the connective tissue between the crown and 
(Concluded at foot of page 638) 
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Persistence of Insecticide in Fleece 


BY 


W. N. BEESLEY 


Ministry of Agriculture, Central Veterinary 
Laboratory, Weybridge 


SUMMARY.—Wool from Welsh Mountain sheep 
which were dipped in a BHC-Dieldrin emulsion dip was 
shown to contain insecticidal material up to 3 years later. 
The presence of the insecticide was demonstrated by 
the failure to develop of Lucilia sericata Jarvae 
implanted into the wool of the treated sheep ; labora- 
tory blowfly cultures which incorporated wool clippings 
also were affected. The effect in culture of wool taken 
at progressively later dates was at first to kill the young 
larvae and later to inhibit development of the adults in 
their puparia. Eventually, flies emerged which appeared 
normal but which were unable to oviposit or which laid 
infertile eggs ; finally, completely normal flies emerged. 


Introduction 

IELDRIN is well known to be a sheep blowfly 

larvicide with considerable powers of persistence 

in the wool. The present study was initiated in 
order to test the maximum period during which the 
dipped wool would prove lethal to blowfly larvae and 
to investigate the effect at the critical period when the 
insecticide first failed to be lethal to the larvae. 


Material and Methods 
In August, 1956, a flock of 50 Welsh Mountain 
sheep was dipped in a commercial BHC-dieldrin 
emulsion dip containing in the final wash 0-016 per 
cent. w/v gamma-BHC and 0-05 per cent. dieldrin. 
The sheep were kept outdoors in concrete-floored 


yards. 
Implant tests based on the method of MacLeod 


(1937) were carried out during the first 6 months after 
dipping. These showed the gradual disappearance of 
insecticide from the wool until larvae were able to 
establish colonies on the skin. From the 17th month 
after dipping, wool clippings were taken from the 
flanks and backs of 6 randomly selected sheep and 
were at once tested for the presence of insecticide by 
an in vitro method, similar to that used by McCulloch 
(1940). 

Each clipping was cut into 3 equal parts—the tip, 
middle and skin portions being kept separate. The 
corresponding parts of the staple from each of the 
6 sampled sheep were then thoroughly mixed, finely 
chopped and 3-5 gm. of the wool mixed with } Ib. 
(about 115 gm.) of freshly minced bovine liver. This 
culture medium was placed on sawdust in a muslin- 
sealed glass jar, and 200 first-instar larvae of Lucilia 
sericata added. The cultures were kept in a room 
maintained at 25° C. and 70 to 75 per cent. relative 
humidity. Each set of cultures included jars with 
(a) tip, (6) middle and (c) skin wool from the dipped 
sheep, as well as a control liver-wool culture from 
undipped sheep. The progress of the cultures was 
recorded daily until the emerging flies had had time 
to lay eggs. Wool samples were analysed for total 
chloride content. 

Results 
(i) In vivo Tests 

Twenty weeks after dipping it was apparent that 
although implanted larvae survived on the sheep and 
developed to the third instar, they were nevertheless 








Retention of Teeth in Dogs.—Concluded. 


the oral epithelium, thus interfering with the process 
of eruption. The roots show normal development, 
and the roots of retained teeth are of normal length. 

Normally, during eruption, the movements of the 
teeth are accomplished by the minute co-ordination 
of growth of tooth, growth of alveolar bone, and 
growth of jaw. When this correlation is disturbed 
the direction of the movements may be affected, and 
this in turn may lead to retention of the teeth. 

Of the controlling forces that guide these move- 
ments, the endocrine factors are probably the most 
important (Arnold, 1955 ; Orban, 1949). In the case 
of hypothyroidism, the retarding effects on develop- 
ment and eruption of teeth are well known (Wein- 
mann & Sicher, 1955). Recently it was shown that 
thyrotoxin may cause the eruption of retained teeth 
(Arnold, 1955). Disease of the thyroid glands may 
cause serious interference with dentition and eruption. 


It is recognised that interference between pituitary 
and thyroid glands may also have an effect on the 
dentition and skeletal development, while nutritional 
deficiency may also interfere with the development of 


dentition. 
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still affected by the insecticidal residue. The larvae after dipping, and the few emerging adults lived only 
were sluggish and twitched spasmodically. Few up to | week, without laying any eggs ; later cultures 
pupae were formed and these often remained in the were normal. Wool from the inner staple length was 
wool and failed to develop into flies. not toxic from 17 months after dipping, i.e. from the 
The implant challenge tests, which were continued time the first cultures were made. 
at intervals, showed that larvae began to feed and Tip wool taken 19 and 21 months after dipping was 
grow normally at about the same time that larvicidal analysed for chloride content and found to have 0-056 
effects disappeared from the laboratory wool-liver and 0-041 mg. chloride per gramme of wool, respec- 
cultures, i.e., about 2 years after dipping. tively. Normal undipped wool from sheep carrying 


a similar staple length had 0-017 mg. chloride per 
Under the experimental conditions the 


(ii) In vitro Tests gramme. 
Table I and Fig. 1 show, for tip wool, how the per- difference was not considered significant. 
TABLE I 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TIME AFTER DIPPING AND EFFECT ON EMERGENCE AND FERTILITY OF FLIES 








As percentage of pupae 
— Eggs laid 


























Test Months after Number of pupae — — _ — ee 
number dipping from 200 larvae ‘Normal flies Semi- emerged flies No emergence 
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MONTHS AFTER DIPPING DIELDRIN—- BHC 


Fic. 1.—Relationship: between time after dipping and effect on emergence of flies. The number of flies is recorded as a percentage 
of the larvae surviving to the pupal stage. 


Discussion 

centage of flies emerging from pupae increased with The results seem to suggest a much greater per- 
the time after dipping and that fertile eggs were first sistence of insecticide than previously reported, and 
laid 39 months after dipping. Pupae which failed to it is of great interest to consider the mechanism by 
produce flies were often malformed, crinkled or which the insecticide remains attached to the wool 
smaller than usual. The percentage of flies only partly fibres. 
emerging from their puparia decreased from 54 at 17 Lipson and Hope (1955) showed insecticidal 
months to | at 39 months after dipping. Flies which activity against larvae of the clothes moth, Tineola 
emerged from larvae exposed to wool dipped 33 bisselliella, in wool samples from sheep dipped 3 
months previously lived as long as did control flies ; months previously in dieldrin emulsions containing as 
flies emerging from earlier cultures lived a much little as 0-0005 per cent. w/v of the insecticide. The 
shorter time, e.g. only 2 days in the case of the culture toxic effect persisted even after scouring the wool with 
made with le taken 17 months after dipping. Also soap and sodium carbonate solutions at a temperature 
the flies from these earlier cultures were weakly, and of 48°C. Lipson suggested that the attachment of 
many lay on their backs, kicking and unable to climb dieldrin to the wool might be due to a chemical 
up the walls of the cage. combination of the epoxy group with carboxyl and 

Wool from the middle section of the staple was other groups in the wool proteins, as he found that 
moderately toxic to blowfly larvae up to 23 months aldrin (which has no epoxy group), is attached to the 








wool less firmly than dieldrin. Various other workers, 
e.g. Fearnley and Speakman (1950), have demon- 
strated that epoxides will react readily with wool 
proteins, but Harrison and Johnson (1958) dipped 
sheep in 0-05 per cent. aldrin and found that this 
gave protection from blowfly strike for about 40 weeks. 
In Harrison and Johnson’s experiment, several days’ 
continuous Soxhlet extraction of the dipped wool with 
petroleum ether failed to remove all the insecticide. 
Lipson and McPhee (1958) later concluded that 
dieldrin does not react externally with the wool 
protein, but penetrates the fibre. They found that 
dieldrin in wool withstood the action of several 
organic solvents but not methanol or hot acetone. 

In the Weybridge experiment it was found that 
petroleum ether or acetone extraction of dipped wool 
before its incorporation in the culture medium 
allowed development of pupae in numbers approach- 
ing those observed in cultures containing undipped 
extracted wool. However, the number of apparently 
normal flies emerging from the test pupae was less 
than from the controls, and the survival of the flies 
was inhibited ; no eggs, or only infertile eggs, were 
laid. Cultures with undipped, extracted wool pro- 
duced slightly fewer flies than the controls, but they 
were normal in longevity and fertility. It was observed 
that acetone extracted more of the insecticidal residue 
than did petroleum ether but it was not possible com- 
pletely to remove the toxic material with either of 
these so'vents. 

The gradual progression of the insecticidal effect 
through the larval, pupal and adult stages of some 
other flies has been noted by McGregor and Bushland 
(1956), who fed screw-worm (Callitroga) larvae on 
live guinea-pigs previously treated with systemic 
insecticides. Adults were reared from the larvae and 
showed similar effects to those described in the above 
experiment. Ouye and Knutson (1957) treated 
housefly larvae with malathion and found that the 
reproductive potential of the adults was affected. 


Conclusions 

The results recorded agree with those of Harrison 
and Johnson (1958) in showing that, although the 
natural loss of the aldrin-dieldrin type of insecticide 
from wool is fairly rapid in the first month or so, it 
then takes place more gradually, so that small amounts 
of insecticide persist for a very considerable time. In 
one sense dieldrin is therefore a highly effective 
insecticide. It is well to remember, however, that 
such a long persistence has a profound effect on the 
likelihood of the development of resistant strains of 
blowflies. Steady exposure to small amounts of 
insecticide favours the survival of resistant flies, as 
was demonstrated in Australia by the appearance of 
dieldrin resistance in Lucilia cuprina, following the 
widespread use of this insecticide (Shanahan, 1958). 
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Salmonellosis in Calves* 
BY 


J. C, BUXTON 


Veterinary Investigation Centre, Sutton Bonington, 
Loughborough 


AM very conscious of the honour of being invited 

to address you on this subject, but it is, I think, 

only fair to warn you that I am no expert on sal- 
monellosis, nor have I done any special work on 
the Salmonella group of organisms. Such informa- 
tion as I possess, therefore, is derived from reading 
and from personal experience of field outbreaks. My 
object now is to present the picture of calf salmonel- 
losis as I see it and to initiate discussion on the 
problems which it presents to you in country practice. 


The Salmonellas 

“ Salmonella bacteria are gram-negative bacteria 
which, on the ground of their antigenic structure, can 
be included in the Kauffmann-White scheme.” So said 
Kauffmann himself in 1937 and not a moment too 
soon, it seems, for we learn that the bacteriologists 
of the day were beset by an increasing confusion of 
terms and criteria relating to micro-organisms of the 
gut. Since then, however, doubt has been cast upon 
the wisdom of using antigenic structure as the sole 
qualification for admission to the Salmonella genus, 
and later Kauffmann amended his definition so as 
to take account of cultural and biochemical characters 
as well. If we look at the Kauffmann-White scheme 
we see an assembly of some hundreds of Salmonella 
types listed according to their antigenicity, the 
majority of which are named after the places where 
they were originally found. Each, therefore, is tie 
trade mark of an enteric epidemic at some time in 
the past, some in familiar localities, others on the 
remoter fringes of civilisation, but each, no doubt, 
concealing a grim if fascinating story for the ecologist. 
Those of us possessed of sufficient imagination may, 
as we examine the scheme, travel magic carpetwise 
from Poona to Pensacola and from Singapore to 
Shoreditch. Amongst this geographical catalogue we 
find some of the more familiar Salmonellas named 
according to the animal species most commonly 
attacked and sometimes also to the type of disease 
produced. Gallinarum, bovis morbificans, abortus 





* The substance of a talk given to the Staffordshire 
and Derbyshire Veterinary Club at Uttoxeter on March 
9th, 1960. 
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ovis and typhimurium, that important pathogen of 
cattle as well as of mice and men, all appear to us 
as signposts in a desert. Formidable though the list 
of Salmonellas may appear, it is important to realise 
that it represents but one section of the great family 
Enterobacteriaciaue which embraces also the Escher- 
ichia group of coliforms, so familiar now as patho- 
gens. 

In general, the members of the Salmonella group 
neither respect national sovereignty nor conform 
easily to host specificity. Probably no country is 
free from them and I can think of ne warm-blooded 
species which can boast of an immunity to them. 
Many of the infections are as _ interchangeable 
between man and animals as between the different 
species of animals themselves, and the characteristics 
of Salmonella infection are broadly the same whether 
in man or in the lower animals. Nevertheless we 
have come to regard certain Salmoncllas as more 
frequent pathogens in some animal species than in 
others. We look upon dublin and typhimurium as 
common to bovine enteritis and upon cholerae-suis 
as something understandably related to the pig, yet 
on occasion all 3 of these organisms have been found 
causing disease in a variety of other species, including 
man, and thus they must be treated with the respect 
due to all dangerous pathogens. Indeed, typhi- 
murium has been recovered from more than 30 
species of animals and birds. On the other hand 
abortus ovis provides a good example of the more 
host specific type of Salmonella. 

The characteristic of the Salmonellas to prefer a 
life in the intestinal tract must not be taken to mean 
that their presence at all times is indicative of disease. 
An important attribute is their ability to live on 
amicable terms with their hosts and thus, at times, 
to be excreted, often in dangerously large numbers, 
from apparently healthy reservoirs, or “ carriers.” 
Although not all clinically affected hosts become 
symptomless excreters, nevertheless the carrier, in 
the majority of cases, is an animal which has 
recovered from an attack of the disease. There seems 
also to be little doubt that Salmonellas inhabit the 
intestinal tracts of some healthy animals which have 
never suffered noticeably from Salmonella infection 
and that indifferent husbandry leads often to sudden 
bacterial upsurges and the creation of imbalances 
which the bowel cannot tolerate. In recent years 
environment has become one of the most important 
considerations of veterinary medicine. 


Infection in the Calf 

Bovine salmonellosis has a wide incidence over 
the world, but although some of the more exotic 
members of the genus have been recovered from 
time to time from sick cattle, it is dublin and typhi- 
murium which cause the bulk of outbreaks in this 
country. In Britain the disease in calves seems to 
prevail in the south-west, but I shall not be surprised 
to see the present heavy calf traffic lead to a more 
even distribution before long. There seems to be 
no incidental difference in calves between dublin and 
typhimurium infections, and the two conditions are 
indistinguishable on clinical grounds. The pathway 
of infection is accepted as being almost invariably 
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oral, but feeding, general environment and exposure 
are the predisposing causes of nearly all outbreaks 
and the truth is that the extreme privations to which 
many baby calves are subjected, coupled with the 
methods of calf rearing practised on some farms, are 
ideal for the promotion and spread of salmonellosis. 
Also it is very easy for heavy concentrations of 
infection to build up in dirty and overcrowded calf 
boxes and I know that sometimes you are expected 
to stem outbreaks of salmonellosis by any means so 
long as they do not interfere either with the trade 
itself or with the general régime of the farm. Such 
are impossible situations and cannot be dignified by 
the name of husbandry. 


Symptoms and Diagnosis 

Whilst adult cattle are prone to Salmonella infec- 
tions and will often succumb in severe epidemics, it 
is important to remember that the young calf is more 
susceptible than its elders. There is marked depres- 
sion, fever, shallow respirations and an offensive 
diarrhoea containing mucus, often accompanied by 
blood clots. Post-mortem examination reveals 
haemorrhagic enteritis, often with petechiation, 
enlarged and haemorrhagic lymphatic glands and 
frequently an acute pneumonia. Laboratory diag- 
nosis rests upon the recovery and identification of 
the organisms and this is often hindered or made 
impossible in the case of treated animals. Usually 
it is not easy to distinguish salmonellosis from other 
types of scour on clinical grounds alone. 


Prophylaxis and Treatment 

It seems that present methods of vaccination are 
of limited value in the prevention of acute infections 
of young calves with Salmonella organisms. The 
immunity derived from killed vaccines is low and 
is less than that enjoyed by the carrier animal. Live 
vaccines, on the other hand, are considered to be 
dangerous for use in the field and it is doubtful 
whether suitable circumstances for their use would 
prevail on many affected farms. 

Despite the voluminous literature on the chemo- 
therapy of salmonellosis, only a relatively small pro- 
portion of antibacterial substances exert action of 
practical significance’ against the Salmonellas and 
their success depends no less upon a high standard 
of farm hygiene than upon the subsequent develop- 
ment of carrier animals. The 2 nitrofuran deriva- 
tives. nitrofurazone and furazolidone, show a high 
degree of activity against Salmonellas and, although 
much work has been devoted to the effects of some 
of the sulphonamide group of drugs upon avian 
Salmonella infections, there is little other informa- 
tion. Some of the broad spectrum antibiotics are 
known to be useful against Salmonellas, but their 
effects frequently are diminished in calf epidemics 
by the conditions under which treatment has to be 
administered. The results of any programme of 
treatment will depend upon toxicity and the develop- 
ment of drug resistance in the host as well as upon 
the condition of the calves themselves and the cir- 
cumstances in which they are kept. 


(Concluded at foot of page 642) 
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Canine Intraocular Surgery* 


GORDON C. KNIGHT 
Royal Veierinary College, London 


T the present time, canine intraocular surgery is 

largely confined to the extraction of the lens, 

either on account of its dislocation or its opacity 
from cataract formation. The purpose of the 
operation is to give the animal maximal aphakic 
vision, which in the dog can be very beneficial pro- 
viding the eye is functionally normal as far as is 
possible without a lens. 


Dislocation of the Lens 

This condition is known to occur principally in 
certain breeds, for example Wire Haired, Smooth 
Haired and Sealyham terriers and similar types to an 
extent that some hereditary predisposition must be 
accepted. The important factor is evidently a weak- 
ness in the suspension of the lens and, presumably, the 
zonular fibres. It has been stated that in Denmark 
the predisposition of Wire Haired terriers to this 
weakness has been eliminated by selective breeding. 
In Great Britain certainly no such claim could be 
made. 


The Symptoms of Lens Dislocation 


Recognition of the earliest signs of lens dislocation 
is most important because, if extraction is to be suc- 
cessful, it must be done as early as possible. Delay 
of even a few days, and sometimes less, may lead to 





* This paper was delivered as a Peter Wilson Bequest 
Lecture at the Royal (Dick) School of Veterinary Studies 
on June Ist, 1960 


pathological changes which will make the preser- 
vation of any vision quite impossible. 

Perhaps the earliest readily recognisable symptom 
is iridodonesis. This is a tremulous condition of the 
iris due to its loss of posterior support from the lens 
when the zonular fibres are breaking, or have broken 
down. In addition there is congestion of the bulbar 
conjunctiva, a tendency to mydriasis with inhibition 
of the pupillary reflex, and sometimes the protrusion 
of one or two short zonular fragments from below the 
iris across the lens. Often only a short time after 
iridodonesis is recognised, the lens will dislocate 
sufficiently ventrally to show, between its upper 
periphery and that of the pupil, a thin crescentic 
iridescent zone, usually of the bright green to blue 
colour of the tapetum lucidum. This is the so-called 
aphakic crescent through which the colourful tapetum 
is reflected over the upper border of the ventrally 
displaced lens. If the lens continues to gravitate, of 
course the crescent widens, but commonly the dis- 
placement, first having been a little ventral, then 
becomes anterior. In these circumstances the precise 
anatomicai position of the lens in relation to the 
posterior chamber is clinically unimportant, but the 
appearance is of a bright narrow penumbra-like zone 
around the lens now held in a pupil entirely, or 
almost entirely, deprived of mobility. By this time 
the cornea will have lost some of its lustre, bulbar 
conjunctival congestion may well have reached a 
stage of varicosity and the bulb will be enlarged and 
protuberant. 








Salmonellosis in Calves.—Concluded. 


Conclusion 

It is difficult to view the present situation with 
calm or the immediate future with much hope. 
Nevertheless, we ought, I think, to consider our pro- 
fessional attitude to calf salmonellosis and indeed 
to calf enteritis in general, for to-day we are pre- 
sented with the spectacle of a mounting calf mor- 
tality, due in large measure to an uninhibited traffic, 
coupled, in many instances, with dungeon conditions 
of husbandry, with which the baby calf is not 
physically equipped to compete. There are records 
which show some scarcely believable journeys and 
passages through markets imposed upon calves in 
the first few days of their lives and it is small 
wonder that the death roll is high. What then, may 
the future hold for the calf and for us? Shall we 
see more and more calves born in the winter to 
satisfy an increasing demand, making longer and 
more complicated journeys with insufficient care and 


nourishment to sustain them before coming to rest 
and often to die in places ill-conducted to receive 
them? Will compound diets be used on a greater 
scale to replace the colostrum and milk which is 
their right and their need? In short, is the death 
rate likely to increase still further? I fear that it 
may, for the baby calf is too delicate a creature to 
withstand abuse of this kind. Thus we might be 
faced with a situation which we had foreseen, but 
which we could do little to alleviate and I think that 
we should take our stand on the matter now. There 
seems to be litthe which we can do to curtail the 
activities of dealers, but we can and I think we should 
be strong in our advocacy for better conditions of 
calf management on many farms on economic, as 
well as on humane, grounds. We are the people 
whose duty it would scem to be to issue the word in 
season and I am sure it would do much good in the 
long run. 


Reference 
Buxton. A. (1957). “Salmonellosis in Animals.” Com 
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This condition, which results from disorganisation 
-of the drainage system of the eye, is hydrophthalmia 
or secondary glaucoma. The wall of the bulb yields 
‘to the increased tension, the retina degenerates and 
‘vision is soon entirely lost. 

Occasionally the lens will dislocate ventro- 
posteriorly into the vitreous and sometimes through 
the pupil down into the anterior chamber, but depen- 
dent upon the position of the dislocated lens, there 
may be some variations in the time taken for hydro- 
phthalmia to develop. Nevertheless, unless this 
complication can be prevented in the earliest stages, 
loss of vision is inevitable. Established hydro- 
phthalmia cannot be corrected by lens extraction or, 
in my opinion, by any other treatment. 


‘Selection of Suitable Cases for Extraction of a 
Dislocated Lens 

Most cases of lens dislocation reaching the 
‘veterinary surgeon are too advanced for operation 
‘to save vision. Often a dog is brought for exami- 
nation on account of one eye having been “ watering ” 
and inflamed for an indefinite period, but at a glance, 
severe hydrophthalmia can be recognised. The other 
eye, however, usually unsuspected of abnormality 
by the dog owner, needs only a few moments’ exami- 
nation to show ominous iridodonesis. Generally the 
difficulty which then arises is in explaining to the 
dog owner that unless the lens of what was thought 
to be the good eye is very soon removed, the dog will 
be blind. 

Unquestionably the earlier a dislocated lens can 
be removed the better, the important symptoms on 
which the decision can be made are iridodonesis, 
the aphakic crescent, and the protrusion of any fine 
filament from below the iris across the lens. 

Too much care cannot be taken in the examination 
of an eye, because in those cases most suited for 
operation, the positive evidence of dislocation may 
only be seen after patient observation. In cases of 
doubt it is advisable to try to arrange re-examination 
at intervals of one or two days until a diagnosis can 
be made. 


Pre-operative Treatment 

The extraction of a dislocated lens should be an 
operation of necessity, if not urgency; nevertheless 
there is always time for parenteral and topical anti- 
biotic prophylaxis. The eye is prepared by clipping 
the lashes and the hair from a fairly wide surrounding 
area. Should the animal be too sensitive or difficult 
to control, this preparation is best carried out after 
induction of anaesthesia. 


Anaesthesia 
A. well-tried anaesthetic technique has been induc- 
tion with thiopentone sodium intravenously and 
maintenance with nitrous oxide and oxygen endo- 
tracheally. About 5 minutes before the operation 


starts, chlorpromazine hydrochloride 1 to 2 mg. per 
Ib. is given intravenously, immediately followed by 
“ Pethilorfan”” 2 mg. per Ib. given slowly intra- 
venously. The operation table is then tilted in order 
to raise the animal’s head well above the rest of the 
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body, and by these means a useful degree of postural 
hypotension can be obtained. Pethidine is an effec- 
tive analgesic and should be given as required during 
the 12 hours or so immediately following any lens 
extraction. 

Very little intraocular haemorrhage is sufficient to 
complicate and ruin a lens extraction operation, but 
it has been found that a deep plane of anaesthesia 
together with hypotension is the best means of 
reducing haemorrhage to a minimum. The services 
of only an experienced anaesthetist are therefore 
necessary in the circumstances. 


Surgical Procedure in Extraction of the Dislocated 


The conformation of the head of most breeds of 
dogs does not facilitate surgical approach to the eye. 
Moreover, with the relaxation of anaesthesia, there 
is often a tendency for the eye to recede into the 
orbit. Having draped the field, leaving only the 
minimal area exposed, the procedure is to put in an 
eyelids retractor and then make a_ temporal 
canthotomy with Vigo scissors of about 1.5 cm. 
Having completed the canthotomy, a stay suture of 
any suitable material is taken through the conjunc- 
tiva and sclera at medial and lateral points about 
2 to 3 mm. above the horizontal diameter and about 
3 to 4 mm. from the limbus. Each suture is then 
clamped with artery forceps and held by the assistant 
in order that the position of the eye can be controlled 
for the surgeon’s convenience. A Tooke’s knife is 
then used to make a semicircular conjunctival 
incision about 3 or 4 mm. from the limbus. With 
the same instrument a conjunctival flap is dissected 
up from the sclera to the corneal margin. While the 
eye is immobilised with traction on the stay sutures, 
a keratome puncture is made medially or laterally, 
whichever is more convenient, at a point about 1 to 
2 mm. above the horizontal diameter behind the flap 
and through the limbus, favouring the corneal side. 

Should the lens be luxated posteriorly and deeply 
into the vitreous, which is fortunately uncommon,con- 
siderable difficulty may be experienced in its location 
and extraction without serious vitreous loss and even 
intraocular trauma. Often however, if the superior 
border of the iris is carefully retracted with a small 
blunt hook, the enlarged pupil will allow recognition 
of the lens. Extraction can then be made with fine 
fixation forceps. In most cases of lens luxation the 
vitreous will support the lens sufficiently well to 
facilitate its being grasped and ‘extracted, either with 
fixation forceps or capsule forceps such as those of 
Arruga or Duthie. 

As lens dislocation in whatever direction is invari- 
ably accompanied by rupture of the hyaloid 
membrane, some vitreous attachment to the posterior 
capsule is a constant feature. This attachment must 
be carefully observed and cut with scissors when the 
lens has been raised a half centimetre or so. If the 
attachment is not cut, serious vitreous loss may result. 

The corneal wound has now to be sutured. 
Barraquer’s No. 6/0 silk on an 8 mm. Jameson- 
Evans or Grieshaber needle held with any suitable 
needle holder is recommended. The needle is passed 
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through the cornea about 1.5 mm. behind the flap 
attachment, and then obliquely through the scleral 
wound margin also to a depth of about 1.5 mm. or 
less. In this way 6 to 8 interrupted sutures are evenly 
spaced to close the incision, great care being taken 
to ensure accurate apposition of the wound edges. 
The introduction of an air bubble into the anterior 
chamber will sometimes help in restoring the contour 
of the cornea and in wound apposition, thereby 
facilitating suturing. The conjunctival flap is sutured 
back into position also with interrupted Barraquer’s 
fine silk. This replacement of the flap covers the 
corneal wound. Finally the canthus incision is 
closed with fine braided nylon sutures. 


The Cataractous Lens 

A cataract is defined as any opacity of the lens 
and in human ophthalmology a large number of 
these opacities is recognised and named. In dogs 
too various forms will be seen but, from the clinical 
aspect, the differences in these forms are not of 
special interest. The symptoms of cataracts in dogs 
are, of course, purely objective and their importance 
is restricted to the extent to which the animal’s 
vision is affected. 

Canine cataracts broadly may be classified as 
follows : — 

(1) Congenital and the related diffuse forms arising 
in early puppyhood, (2) partial or nuclear, (3) diffuse 
and dense diffuse types which have developed in 
middle or later life. 

In the diffuse category is the cataract which 
inevitably develops in diabetes mellitus. Such 
cataracts mature comparatively quickly and vision 
is lost in a much shorter time than from cataracts 
not of diabetic origin. Another form of cataract 
which often accompanies the discernible changes in 
retinal atrophy is a diffuse fine stippling of the 
crystalline material. The removal of such a lens is 
useless. 

Unilateral diffuse or partial cataract without 
evidence of abnormality in the other lens suggests 
some localised rather than systemic cause. In these 
cases it is very doubtful if operation would be justi- 
fied in view of the little inconvenience a dog appears 
to suffer from having only one normal eye. 

A remarkable feature of cataracts in dogs is the 
degree of vision retained in spite of their diffuse 
bilateral formation, providing the retinae are healthy. 
The lenses have to lose considerable transparency 
before vision is seriously impaired or lost. A com- 
mon characteristic of the dense diffuse cataract is 
fissuring of the crystalline material. Usually, 2 or 
3 fissures will radiate from the centre of the lens, 
giving it a crazy-paving-like appearance. Almost 
invariably this denotes a mature and entirely opaque 
cataract. 

Occasionally in the development of a cataract, the 
lens swells and, when accompanied by scleral con- 
gestion, hypertension is indicated. Dislocation of 
such a tumescent cataractous lens may follow. 


Indications for Cataract Operations 
Unless a dog’s vision is seriously impaired or lost, 
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cataract surgery generally is best not undertaken, 
the exception being the uncommon tumescent 
cataract. If the dog is blind or nearly so, and there 
is dense diffuse cataract of both lens, or of one lens 
while the other eye has some pathological condition 
other than cataract causing blindness, an operation 
can be considered. 

The important provision, however, is that the eye 
from which the lens is to be removed has a fairly 
energetic pupillary reflex. The absence or weakness 
of this reflex points to degenerative retinal changes 
which will nullify the most surgically successful lens 
extraction. Other considerations include hyper- 
tension and any inflammatory conditions of the 
cornea and conjunctiva. 

In general the density of a diffuse cataract, par- 
ticularly if fissured, may have some relation to the 
strength of the capsule which will be toughened 
rather than weakened in the circumstances. At the 
same time there is some evidence that while the 
capsule toughens, the zonular fibres may weaken. 


Pre-operative Treatment 

In addition to antibiotic instillations into the con- 
junctival sac for a few days, a mydriatic is required, 
e.g. homatropine B.P.C. This should be instilled 3 
or 4 times daily for 4 or 5 days before operation. 
Anaesthesia tends to overcome the effect of homatro- 
pine, but if this has been used consistently and over a 
long enough period, the result generally will be 
adequate. 

Anaesthesia and operative procedure for cataract 
surgery is the same as for extraction of the dislocated 
lens up to the completion of the limbal incision. 


Extracapsular Extraction of the Lens 

This implies the removal of most of the anterior 
capsule and can be done with fine “one in two” 
toothed fixation forceps. The capsule is grasped and 
punctured fairly well off centre. Then, by careful 
manipulation in a circular direction, most of the 
anterior portion can be removed. The solid lens 
material can then be scooped out or expressed by 
gentle pressure at the inferior fornix. Remaining 
soft lens material needs to be washed out with sterile 
normal saline at body temperature or a little below, 
using a suitable syringe and cannula attachment. 

The extracapsular operation should leave zonular 
fibres, posterior capsule and hyaloid membrane 
intact, thus there can be no vitreous escape or loss. 
In practice, however, it is difficult to wash out all 
the lens material and leave a clear transparent pupil. 
Moreover, post-operatively there is a tendency to 
further clouding of the pupil from fibrinous depo- 
sitions occupying the area from which the lens, as 
far as possible, has been removed. The possibility 
of the posterior capsule itself losing transparency 
has also to be considered. 


Intracapsular Extraction 
This indicates total extraction of the lens and 
capsule by rupture of the zonular fibres. Capsule 
forceps such as Arruga’s, designed to grasp the cap- 
sule without rupturing it can be used; the thickest 
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part of the capsule probably being towards the 
equator. To remove the canine lens by the rocking 
movement employed in man to break down the 
zonular fibres is seldom likely to succeed in the dog. 

The effect will be to rupture the capsule, the fibres, 
and the hyaloid membrane. This is a serious com- 
plication and will probably result in some lens 
material with part of the capsule remaining in the 
vitreous. In addition, serious vitreous loss adds to 
the chances of failure of the operation. 

It may be found helpful, if the capsule is carefully 
grasped and the lens then gently raised a little, to 
insinuate such an instrument as a Snellen’s vectis 
below the iris towards the lens equator and so initiate 
a breakdown of the zonular fibres. The breakdown 
can then be extended until the lens is released. Much 
depends on the resistance of both the capsule and 
the fibres, as well as extreme care in operation. 

Rupture of the capsule in the terminal stages of 
the operation is not necessarily serious, providing all 
the lens material and the capsule can be removed. 
A little vitreous loss in these circumstances is 
probable, but again not serious. 


Phakoeresis 

As an alternative to intracapsular lens extraction 
with forceps, the method of phakoeresis or suction 
can be employed, for example, the erisiphake of 
Barraquer, which was first demonstrated to me by 
the kindness of the ophthalmic surgeon, Mr. J. E. H. 
Cogan. 

The Barraquer erisiphake for the human lens is 
a circular cupped spoon of 4 mm, internal diameter 
which, when connected to a suction apparatus, can 
be used to draw the lens firmly into the cup and so 
remove it from the eye. A 4 mm. diameter cup is 
too small for the canine lens, the average volume 
of which is given by Emmert as 0.5 c.c. and human 
lens as 0.2 c.c. An erisiphake of 5 mm. internal 
diameter was therefore made and, with a negative 
pressure of 650 to 700 mm. Hg, can be used with 
some advantage over capsule forceps in total extrac- 
tion of the canine lens. Nevertheless, rupture of the 
capsule can occur and the utmost care has to be 
taken in lifting the lens. This action alone is unlikely 
to rupture the zonular fibres and some aid with a 
suitable instrument such as a vectis is likely to be 


needed. 


Zonulysis 

The proteolytic effect of trypsin in the weakening 
or liquefaction of the zonular fibres to facilitate lens 
extraction in man, has been recorded by Barraquer, 
Cogan and others. Startup too has referred to the 
application in dogs. The proteolytic agent is injected 
below the iris thereby irrigating the posterior chamber 
with the object of causing dissolution of the zonular 
fibres. 

By the kindness of Messrs, S. Maw & Sons, alpha- 
chymotrypsin was made available to me for use 
in dogs. The compound has been used in 16 
cases, but so far it has not been possible to form 
an opinion on the optimum concentration or duration 
of application. 
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Choice of Intracapsular Extraction Methods 


From my experience, the choice is between the 
erisiphake and the capsule grasping forceps, but with 
some positive additional aid to zonule breakdown 
such as the vectis. The lens capsule may or may 
not be slack enough to allow seizure with forceps 
and, until tested, prediction is impossible. The 
apparently well-matured Morgagnian type cataract is 
outstanding in facilitating its capsule being grasped, 
and just occasionally it may be possible to achieve 
the ideal total extraction of such a lens and others 
with a tough capsule, by rupturing the zonular fibres 
and yet leaving the hyaloid membrane intact. 


Completion of the Intracapsular Operation 
The limbal, conjunctival flap and canthus incisions 
are closed by the same method described for the 
dislocated lens extraction. 


Post-operative Treaiment 


Neither the lids nor the membrana are sutured 
and the eye is not bandaged. Pethidine is an effec- 
tive analgesic during the 24 hours after operation 
when the eye is acutely sensitive. After this period 
the sensitivity rapidly diminishes. Experience has 
shown that the canine eye is remarkably resistant to 
post-operative infection, but it is advisable carefully 
to remove any accumulated discharge from the eyelids 
and to instil antibiotic drops once or twice daily for 
from 3 to 5 days. Subsequently, hydrocortisone 
ointment 2.5 per cent. is applied for as long as con- 
sidered necessary by the presence of any corneal 
opacity. If a fixed contracted pupil threatens, 
homatropine should be used. 

In most cases it is best to keep the dog in kennels 
for a few days to ensure that post-operative treatment 
is given. Some dogs, however, in spite of sedation, 
are temperamentally unsuited to kennelling and 
therefore are better left to the owner’s treatment at 
home. 

If the dislocated lens can be removed with minima] 
trauma and the eye remains healthy, there is 
reasonable hope the dog will retain a useful degree 
of vision. In the case of cataract experience has 
shown the prospects are perhaps less favourable, but 
some useful vision may be regained. 

Aphakic vision is hypermetropic and seldom allows 
the dog to see objects very well at a distance shorter 
than 3 feet. There are however some gratifying 
exceptions. In any case, good average aphakic 
vision in dogs has great advantage over blindness. 

Failure in dislocated lens extraction operations are 
attributable to post-operative injury, wound break- 
down and iris prolapse, haemorrhage, plastic iritis 
and hydrophthalmia. The desire to save some vision 
leads to the removal of a dislocated lens when, in 
terms of pre-operative hypertension, the odds against 
success are finally proved to have been a little too 
great. 

In cataract operations the causes of failure are 
similar, with the exception of pre-operative hyper- 
tension, but with the addition of retained lens material 
and ruptured capsule. 
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Of the recorded cases the following figures are 
given :— 


DISLOCATED LENS OPERATIONS 








Wire, smooth Sealyhams Spaniels Others Total of Total of 





and similar Dogs Opera- 
terriers tions 
153 41 12 37 243 255 








Results: Good 29 per cent. Fair to good 20 per cent. 
Failure 38 per cent. Unknown 13 per cent. 


CATARACT OPERATIONS 








Spaniels Poodles Retrievers Others Total of Total of 
Dogs Operations 





58 47 17 111 184 233 








Results: Good 16 per cent. Fair to good 19 per cent. 
Failure 44 per cent. Unknown 21 per cent. 


The conjunctival flap technique has been used in 
the last 120 cases and appears to have contributed 
largely to the following variations in results : 


Dislocation Operations 
Good results 
Failures ee or. ae 


5 per cent. increase 
reduction 


Cataract operations 
Good results 2 per cent. increase 
Fair to good results 4 ,, ,, increase 
Failures a ... 4,,  ,, reduction 
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Current Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS 


An Introduction to the Anaesthesia of Laboratory 
Animals. PHyLLIs G. Crort. UFAW. 3s. 6d. 
Some welfare societies pursue their objective of 

relieving suffering by showering criticism upon all 

research workers who use animals for experimental 
purposes, but UFAW continue a well directed policy 
of educating biologists in the proper care and 
handling of animals. This latest UFAW booklet, 

written in accordance with this policy, will meet a 

long felt need of all research workers. 

The author, a veterinarian, sets out to introduce 
the subject of anaesthesia to all those who find them- 
selves confronted with the need to anaesthetise sma!] 
laboratory animals. The result is a booklet which 
is easy to read and which will serve as a most useful 
guide both to junior graduates and to laboratory 
technicians. 

The general subject matter covers equipment, the 
handling of animals, the choice of drugs and their 
administration, pre-operative and _ post-operative 
care, and emergency measures. Special consider- 
ation is given to anaesthesia of rabbits, guinea-pigs, 
hamsters, rats and mice. The work is well set out 
under headings and the index appears to be adequate. 

Not everyone will agree with the definition of 
“‘ narcotization ” given in the glossary of terms and 
many will consider that when discussing emergency 
measures the author over-rates the usefulness of 
analeptic and stimulant drugs. Furthermore, the 
absolute necessity of maintaining a clear airway at 
all times could have been emphasised more strongly, 
for many laboratory animals die of nothing more 
than some form of respiratory obstruction during 
anaesthesia or during the recovery period. In 
general, however, the subject matter demonstrates 
that the author is thoroughly familiar with the prac- 
tical aspects of anaesthesia in the laboratory. 

The value of this booklet is not, of course, confined 
to the laboratory, for veterinarians who may be called 
upon to anaesthetise pet rabbits, guinea-pigs, 
hamsters, or even pet rats and mice will find it a 
most useful guide. 

At the price of 3s. 6d., post free, it is excellent 
value for money. 


Consequences of Disturbance (The Pest Situation 
Examined). By ALAN Moziey. H. K. Lewis, 
London (1960). 9s. 

In yet another of his slender volumes Dr. Mozley, 
the angry young man of malacology, offers a further 
selection of the fevered imaginings of a lonely 
traveller, plagued, in steaming jungles by leeches, 
mosquitoes and venomous serpents, in scorched 
deserts by hostile tribesmen and lice, yet struggling 
ever onward in search of truth. There can be little 
doubt that truth may profitably be sought in such 
uncomfortable situations but Dr. Mozley would have 
us believe that the general run of scientists, sedentary 
organised creatures of habit, are the prisoners of 
their inborn superstitions and traditions. So narrow 
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is the view they take of the world and its problems 
that they have failed to see that the study of pest 
populations is a science in its own right. It is with 
this science and what is termed its “ intellectual 
status ” that this book is concerned. It is suggested 
that the animals which may be troublesome to man- 
kind, be they aphids or elephants, constitute a 
natural class, that changes in their populations follow 
a common pattern and that to understand one is to 
have an insight into all. Large populations of these 
organisms, so the argument runs, occur only in the 
immature stages of ecological successions and are 
invariably the consequence of human activity. 

It is, perhaps, not only the backward and hide- 
bound who may experience some difficulty in accept- 
ing this thesis. It does, however, suggest a fascinating 
corollary; for does it not follow that the animals that 
trouble the beaver, the termite, or the kookaburra, 
or any other creature for that matter, must also con- 
stitute natural classes? Must not the occasional 
abundance of these troublesome organisms be duc 
to the disturbance caused respectively by the beaver, 
the termite, and the kookaburra? 

One is bound to wonder whether it is really pos- 
sible to escape from the stifling influence of ancient 
traditions and superstitions even in steaming jungles 
and scorched deserts. It might not have been 
inappropriate had Dr. Mozley included favourite 
passages from Genesis and Exodus among the inter- 
esting’ assortment of quotations with which he fills 
his pages. 


Histologischer Kurs. Kurze Einfuhrung in der 
Histologie und mikroskopische Anatomie der Haus 
und Laboratoriumstiere. Teil 1. Technik, Zellenund 
allgemeine Organaufbau. Dr. GUNTER HOFFMAN. 
Gustav Fischer: Jena (1960). DM.22. 

This is Part | of a text-book of the normal histology 
of domestic and laboratory animals intended for 
veterinary students and laboratory workers, written 
by a senior veterinary worker in the Research Insti- 
tute for Infectious Diseases on the island of Riems. 
It deals concisely with ordinary microscopy, fixation, 
embedding, section-cutting and staining, and with the 
use of the electron microscope. Sections are devoted 
to the cell, the various types of tissue, and some of 
the organs. The other organs will be dealt with in 
Part 2, to be published in 1961. This is a short and 
simple but up-to-date book which students will find 
useful, especially for the excellent photographs and 
diagrams, some of them cofoured. Details of staining 
techniques are given and the book is written for two 
classes of user, the technician and the veterinary 
student. The book tries to combine part of what 
one finds in Romeis’s practical text and in Trautmann 
and Fiebiger’s histology text. The marriage is not 
entirely unsuccessful and the two volumes will form 
together a very useful text. 


Neurologic Examination of the Dog (with Clinico- 
pathologic Observations), By JoHN T. McGRATH., 
v.mM.P. Henry Kimpton, London (1960). 2nd 
edition. 52s. 6d. 

There has been an interval of 4 years between the 

2 editions, a time during which there has been an 
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increasing interest in neurology, especially in the 
dog: yet little has been added to existing knowledge 
in this field. Despite the relative paucity of new 
information the author has drastically revised his 
book and has increased its size by some 90 pages. 
Much new material has been added to the earlier 
chapters and there has been considerable re-arrange- 
ment of the text. The number of illustrations has 
been greatly increased and there is a distinct overall 
improvement in quality; the more liberal use of 
arrows to indicate lesions has enhanced their value. 

This remains the only book in English language 
on canine neurology, and in view of the awakening 
interest in this aspect of clinical medicine it is of 
great value. The early chapters, dealing with 
methods of examination, anatomy, and physiology of 
the nervous system, and the reflexes utilised by the 
neurologist are most informative and have benefited 
greatly from. revision. Veterinary surgeons and 
students alike will find them helpful. Yet it is in 
the later chapters that the feeling persists, despite 
the amount of material contained, that maximum 
benefit has not been derived. Whether this is due 
to lack of clarity in clinical and pathological descrip- 
tions, the confusion created by the interpolation of 
non-neurological conditions (presumably for purposes 
of differential diagnosis although this is not always 
made clear), the unexpected and somewhat pointless 
inclusion of a few conditions found only in the cat, 
or the style used by the author which does not always 
make clear the point of certain statements, it is diffi- 
cult to judge. Perhaps it is some deficiency in the 
reviewer which leaves this sense of bafflement. Cases 
quoted have often so many features in common that 
it is difficult for the reader to appreciate why one 
diagnosis was made in preference to another: this 
can but lead fo confusion to those without a sound 
clinica! background, and for that reason we feel the 
latter half the book may be of assistance to experi- 
enced small-animal clinicians but is unlikely to help 
the student or newer veterinarian so much. 

The bibliography is adequate and has also been 
re-arranged: the author has drawn quite widely 
from world literature and in this respect is to be 
congratulated: one has so often to censure American 
authors for conservatism in this respect that it is 
pleasant. to be able to do the reverse. 


The Farmer’s Dog. John Holmes. Popular Dogs 

Publishing Co. Ltd. (London) 1960. 21s. 

John Holmes is a new name to ‘this reviewer, but 
one sees he has written 2 books before The Farmer’s 
Dog, both, to judge from their titles, dealing with 
different aspects of the same subject. His latest is 
thoroughly to be recommended ; it is founded on 
common sense reinforced by experience and intelligent 
observation. 

One was both amused and gratified to find scattered 
through his book advice similar to that which one 
has been giving to dog-owners for more years than 
one cares to remember. There are included such 
pearls of wisdom as, “‘ When you call your dog and 
he comes to you, do not hit him. no matter what 


(Concluded at foot of page 648) 
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News and Comment 


THE MEAT (STAINING AND STERILISATION) 
REGULATIONS, 1960 

From November Ist, 1960, meat which, at the 
time of slaughter, is intended for human consumption 
but is found to be unfit for that purpose and all 
unfit imported meat will have to be sterilised before 
sale. The arrangements for sterilisation must be 
made at the point where the meat is found to be 
unfit, ¢.g. the slaughterhouse, port of entry, market, 
warehouse or shop. All meat from knackers’ yards 
will also have to be sterilised or stained green before 
it leaves the premises. and the stain must remain 
clearly visible (if necessary, it must be renewed) so 
long as the meat is in anybody’s possession for sale. 

Processors, such as canners of animal foods and 
others who will sterilise the meat before sale, zoos, 
menageries, mink farms and trout farms are per- 
mitted to obtain these types of meat unstained and 
unsterilised direct from slaughterhouses, ports and 
knackers’ yards provided that the meat is transported 
in locked containers or vehicles clearly marked to 
show that the meat is not for human consumption. 
The supply of meat to hospitals, medical or veterin- 
ary schools and similar institutions for instructional 
or diagnostic purposes and to manufacturing chemists 
will be unaffected. 

These are the main provisions of regulations which 
were laid in Parliament on Thursday, July 28th, by 
the Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food and 
the Minister of Health. The object of the regulations 
is to strengthen the powers of local authorities in 
preventing risk to health from unfit meat or meat 
from knackers’ yards. The green stain on knacker 
meat will se1ve as a warning to owners of cats and 
dogs who wish to buy raw meat for their animals, 
but do not know its origin and previous handling. 
that it should not be treated like ordinary meat. 

The regulations do not apply to whole dead 
animals. This avoids interference in the normal and 
necessary trade in dead animals between the farmer 
and the knacker: it also allows large animal estab- 
lishments such as kennels. where no appreciable 


risk to public health arises, to obtain raw meat in 
a form which could not be handled by the prive~ 
householder. 


WELSH AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

The report of the Working Party which has been 
looking into the detailed arrangements that would 
be necessary if an agricultural college were estab- 
lished at Aberystwyth was published on July 29th 
(H.M.S.O., price Ls. 9d.). 

The Working Party endorses the view of the Sea- 
borne Davies Committee that if a college were set 
up it should provide 2-year agriculture and dairy 
diploma courses for a total of 80 students. It also 
recommends that the college should include the 
Forestry Commission’s forester training school which 
would be transferred from existing premises at 
Gwydyr and would provide a 2-year certificate 
course for 50 students. The Working Party believe 
that an association in this way betwecn agricultural 
and forestry students would play an important part 
in strengthening the links between agriculture and 
forestry in Wales. 

In the light of developments which have occurred 
since the Seaborne Davies Committee’s report the 
Working Party considers that a college would require 
its own hostel and dairy department. This, coupled 
with the recommendation that there should be a 
forestry course, would mean that the size, facilities 
and cost of the college would differ substantially 
from what the Seaborne Davies Committee had in 
mind. With the general increase in costs since the 
Committee’s report, the Working Party estimates 
that the capital cost of a residential college on the 
new basis proposed would be some £343,000, to be 
borne jointly by the Ministry and the Forestry 
Commission. The latter would bear the full cost 
of running the forestry school and it is recommended 
that the Ministry and Welsh L.E.A.s jointly should 
cover the estimated annual deficit in providing the 
agriculture and dairy diploma courses. 

As stated in a reply to a Parliamentary Question 








Book Reviews.—Concluded. 


fault he was committing when you called him ; to 
the dog’s mind he has been struck for coming when 
called.” ‘“*‘ When viewing a litter with the idea of 
buying one of them, don’t pick the pup that runs away 
from you.” “Raw meat does not make a dog 
savage or inclined to worry sheep, the latter vice too 
often results from bad discipline or none at all.” 
“When your dog is ill, take him to a veterinary 
surgeon before he gets worse.” One could name 
many more examples, but these should suffice. 

Owners of pet dogs in town or country should not 
be put off by the title of Mr. Holmes’s book ; there 
is much useful knowledge contained in it for anyone 
who possesses a dog or intends to purchase one, and 
the style is easy and not too technical. The chapters 


on “ Principles of Training,’ ‘* General Care,” and 
“The New Puppy,” are especially recommended to 
the dog-owning public. 

The book must, of course, be of most value to the 
working farmer, but all who enjoy watching sheep- 
dog trials will find their pleasure and appreciation 
greatly increased after a study of Mr. Holmes’s 
work. 

One could disagree with the author. This re- 
viewer remains of the opinion that the practice of 
inter-breeding tends to weakness of both mind and 
body in all animals, and far too few breeders of show 
dogs recognise the fact. 

Having offered this single criticism, one can 
conclude by heartily recommending The Farmer’s Dog 
as a book combining entertainment with instruction. 
It should appeal to a wide public. 
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on May 3lst, 1960, the Minister is considering the 
report in consultation with his colleagues and others 
concerned. 


SPANISH NATIONAL VETERINARY WEEK ON 
FOOD INSPECTION 

During the week September 26th to October Ist 
the Colegio Oficial Veterinarios de Barcelona are 
organising a congress which is to take place in 
Barcelona. The theme of this congress is food 
inspection and among the various topics for dis- 
cussion are the following which will be of particular 
interest to members of the profession: poultry 
slaughterhouses; practical technological methods; 
inspection in rural areas; antibiotics, antiseptics, and 
antioxidants; alterations by fungosis; prophylaxis in 
food poisoning; eradication of parasitosis; and struc- 
ture of the various departments of the veterinary 
health service. 

Communications intended for these sections will 
be gratefully accepted. 

The Congress will be held during the traditional 
festival of the town of Barcelona and entertainments 
of all kinds will take place, including art festivals 
und sporting events. 

The registration fee is 250 pesetas and further 
information may be obtained from the Secretary 
General, Colegio Oficial de Veterinarios, Avenida 
de la Republica Argentina, 25, Barcelona, Spain. 


THE Vith GERMAN VETERINARY CONGRESS 

Veterinary surgeons in this country are invited to 
the Vith German Veterinary Congress in Munich on 
September 2nd, 3rd and 4th, 1960. The programme 
includes lectures, an exhibition of German veterinary 
industry, social evenings, music and sightseeing. 
Wives of members are cordially invited to attend, 
and further information may be obtained from :— 

Dr. Vogt, Vizeprisident, Bayerische Landestier- 
iirztekammer, Munchen 22, Maximilianstrasse 31, 
Seifenbau, Germany. 


FOLIC ACID IN VITAMIN PREPARATIONS 

A proposed regulation in the United States which 
would require that vitamin preparations containing 
high levels of folic acid (more than 0.4 milligram or 
400 micrograms per daily dose) be sold only on 
prescription was issued on July 13th by the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

Although folic acid is not itself harmful, the Food 
and Drug Administration explained, it has been 
known to mask the symptoms of pernicious anaemia 
when added in sufficient quantities to the diets of 
persons with this disease, thus interfering with proper 
diagnosis. 

The Food and Drug Administration’s action was 
taken after consultation with experts in the fields of 
haematology, general medicine, preventive medicine, 
pediatrics, nutrition, obstetrics, and gynaecology, and 
after study of the recommendations of a committee 
of medical experts appointed by the Commissioner 
of Food and Drugs from a panel selected by the 
National Academy of Sciences—National Research 
Council. 

With respect to vitamin preparations containing 
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more than 0.4 milligram (or 400 micrograms) of folic 
acid, the proposed regulation provides that : — 

1. At the point of manufacture or labelling, the 
change to prescription labelling be accomplished 
before further shipment of such products. 

2. That the orderly relabelling of stocks of such 
products already in the channels of distribution pro- 
ceed as promptly as possible. 

3. That products not properly relabelled after 
a reasonable period of time be subject to regulatory 
action. 

The authorisation to continue to use folic acid at 
0.4 milligram or less until March Ist, 1961, provides 
manufacturers the opportunity to submit scientific 
evidence of the safety of this substance at specific 
levels. If such evidence is presented, continued 
over-the-counter sale of vitamin preparations con- 
taining not more than a specified amount of folic 
acid would be permitted. In the absence of such 
evidence, sale of preparations containing any amount 
of folic acid would be permitted only on prescription. 


IN PARLIAMENT 
Unfit Meat 

Mr. Dopps (July 25th) asked the Minister of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food if he is aware of 
the concern amongst butchers that cattle passed 
under the Area Eradication Scheme as free from 
tuberculosis are purchased by them in good faith 
only to find that in some cases after being slaughtered 
they are affected with tuberculosis and unfit for 
human consumption with substantial loss to the 
butchers concerned; and if he will give consideration 
to the payment of compensation in such circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Hare: As | informed the hon. Member for 
Willesden, West (Mr. Pavitt), on July 18th, repre- 
sentations have been made to me on this matter, but 
1 have no power to pay compensation for seizure of 
meat On account of bovine tuberculosis and the 
Government could not accept responsibility for this 
commercial risk. 


Charollais Cattle: Terrington Committe’s Report 

Mr. GouGH asked the Minister of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food when the Report of the Terring- 
ton Committee on the importation of Charollais 
cattle is expected to be published; and if he will 
ensure publication before the Parliamentary Recess. 

Sir A. HurpD asked the Minister of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food if he has now considered the 
Report of the Committee he appointed to advise on 
the desirability of importing Charollais bulls; and 
if he will make a statement. 

Mr. Hare: The Report has now been presented 
and the Secretary of State for Scotland and I are 
arranging for it to be published as soon as possible. 


Animal Diseases 
Sir A. HurpD asked the Minister of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food what further steps to eliminate 
animal diseases he will take on the successful com- 
pletion of the campaign for the eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis; and if he will pay particular attention 
to warble infestation in cattle, and swine fever. 
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Mr. Hare: I am giving this matter close attention 
but | am not yet in a position to make a statement. 
I will certainly bear my hon. Friend’s views in mind. 


Bovine Tuberculosis 

Mrs. BUTLER asked the Minister of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food what research is being under- 
taken by his Department into the diagnosis of bovine 
tuberculosis; and when he expects to introduce tests 
which are more reliable than those in use at present. 

Mr. Hare: My Central Veterinary Laboratory is 
continually seeking ways to improve current tech- 
niques for diagnosing bovine tuberculosis. 1 am 
advised that the tuberculin test used in this country 
is One of the most accurate of biological tests. 1 
cannot accept the inference that it is not reliable. 


Veal Calves (Intensive Rearing) 

Mr. Lipton asked the Minister of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food if he will make a statement on 
his recent discussions with interested parties on the 
intensive rearing of veal calves. 

Mr. Hare: | received a deputation from the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals on 
July 20th on the subject of the intensive rearing of 
veal calves. I am sending the hon. Member a copy 
of a Press notice which was issued after the meeting. 


Fowl Pest 

Mr. DE Freitas asked the Minister of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food whether he will draw up a volun- 
tary code of conduct for the use of poultry farmers, 
dealers, distributors, and importers, including the 
United States armed forces, with a view to reducing 
the risk of fowl pest. 

Mr. Hare: The precautions necessary against 
fowl pest have been widely publicised by my Ministry 
and by others. I understand that the poultry industry 
is about to embark on a widespread campaign aimed 
at substantially reducing the incidence of fowl pest 
and we will gladly give them all the help we can. 

The importation of poultry and hatching eggs and 
uncooked poultry carcases from countries where 
fowl pest exists is prohibited. Special and excep- 
tional arrangements exist for the importation of 
uncooked carcases for use in the United States Air 
Force messes in this country. I am satisfied that 
the stringent veterinary control measures imposed 
on these imports are fully observed. 

Mr. Wittey asked the Minister of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food what was the amount of com- 
pensation paid in respect of fowl pest during the 
latest 12-month period, and the amount spent on 
research on fowl pest during the same period. 

Mr. Hare: The amount of compensation that will 
fall to be paid on account of outbreaks of fowl pest 
during the twelve months ended June 30th, 1960, is 
approximately £5} million. It is not possible to 
assess the cost of research into fowl pest separately 
from other similar activities at my veterinary labora- 
tories and elsewhere, but the work is not suffering 
from want of money. 


Milk Substitutes 
Lapy GAMMANS asked the Minister of Agriculture, 
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Fisheries and Food if he will introduce legislation 
requiring firms selling milk replacer in this country 
to comply with mineral nutritional requirements, 
bearing in mind the absence of iron in the water 
of some areas. 

Mr. Hare: No. The proprietary milk substitutes 
used for veal production are largely based on dried 
skim milk and therefore are basically very similar 
in mineral content to natural whole milk. | under- 
stand that further minerals are added. 


Food (Colouring Matter) 

Dr. Stross asked the Minister of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food whether he will list in Hansard 
the dyes used in colouring foodstuffs, stating which 
of them are derived from coal tar; and if he will also 
list those which were in use and are now forbidden, 
and give the reason for refusing to allow their use 
any longer. 

Mr. Hare: The colours which may be used in 
colouring foods are shown in the Ist Schedule to 
the Colouring Matter in Food Regulations, 1957, 
and are as follows: 


Coal Tar Colours 

Ponceau MX, Ponceau 4R, Carmoisine, Amaranth, Red 
10B, Erythrosine BS, Red 2G, Red 6B, Red FB, Ponceau 
SX Ponceau 3R, Fast Red E. Orange G, Orange RN, Oil 
Yellow GG, Tartrazine, Naphthol Yellow S, Yellow 2G, 
Yellow RFS, Yellow RY, Sunset Yeliow FCF, Oil Yellow 
XP, Green S, Blue VRS, Indigo Carmine, Violet BNP, 
Brown FK, Chocolate Brown FB, Chocolate Brown HT, 
Black PN. 


Other Colours 

1. Caramel and the colour obtained from cochineal. 

2. The following colouring matters of vegetable origin 

any colouring matter natural to edible fruits or vegetables 
and alkannet, annatto, carotene, chlorophyll, flavine, indigo, 
orchil, osage orange, persian berry, safflower, saffron, sardal- 
wood, turmeric, or their pure colouring principles whether 
isolated from such natural colours or produced synthetically. 

3. Bole or iron oxide, carbon black, titanium dioxide, 
ultramarine and, solely for the external colouring of dragees 
and the decoration of sugar-coated flour confectionery, silver 
or aluminium in leaf or powder form. 

4. The aluminium or calcium salts (lakes) or any of 
the scheduled water-soluble colours. 

Before these Regulations were made, any colour, except 
for a small number specifically prohibited by the Public 
Health (Preservatives, etc., in Food) Regulations, could 
be used in foods (other than milk). It is not known how 
many colours were used in food before 1957. The Food 
Standards Committee confined itself to examination of 98 
colours submitted by the food industry and the chemical 
manufacturers; these are listed in Appendix II of the 
Committee’s Report on Colouring Matters (H.M.S.O., 1954) 
and paragraph 14 of the Committee’s Supplementary Report 
on Colouring Matters (H.M.S.O., 1955). The grounds on 
which the Committee recommended some of these colours 
as suitable for use in food, and rejected others, are explained 
in the Committee’s Report, and I cannot add to this. The 
Government has accepted the Committee’s recommendation 
that the permitted list should be reviewed after 5 years. 


Feeding-stuffs and the Use of Antibiotics 

Mr. ARBUTHNOT asked the Minister of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and Food to place in the Library 
of the House of Commons the Report of the Agri- 
cultural Research Council which led him to propose 
the banning of the administration of antibiotics to 
laying poultry stock. 

Mr. Gopser: It has been Government policy since 
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1953 to discourage the use of antibiotics in feeding- 
stuffs for laying poultry stock. The Agricultural and 
Medical Research Councils are undertaking a com- 
prehensive review of the use of antibiotics in feeding- 
stuffs generally. They have advised that, until the 
results of this review are available, it would be 
highly undesirable to recommend any extension of 
the use of antibiotics in animal feeding-stuffs. 


UNIVERSITY NEWS 
London 


Bachelor of Veterinary Medicine Veterinary Clinical 
Examination, Part I, June, 1960 


Pass LIST 


Carter, John; Coffey, David John; Cryer, John 
Michael; Cullen, Gavin Anthony; Dyson, John 
Anthony; Farr, Neal Haywood; Finch, Barry 
Charles: Geeson, Leonard Charles; Gordon, Michael 
Allen; Gough, Roy George; Harrison, Brynle; Keele, 
John Anthony; Lawler, David Craig; Pattison, John 
Cole; Pout, Derek Dudley; Spurrell, Andrew 
Pritchard; Thompson, Jill. 


PERSONAL 
Engagement 


Le RIcHE—KIAER.—The engagement is announced 
between Philip David Le Riche, R.V.M.S., M.R.C.V.S., 
D.T.V.M., Only son of Mr. P. H. Le Riche, late of 
Tanganyika, and Dikka Kiaer, daughter of Mrs. 
S. J. C. Kiaer of Oslo, Norway. 


Marriage 

CLARK—OGILVIE.—On July 22nd at St. Michael’s 
Church, Covington, Biggar, William Clark, B.v.M.S., 
M.R.C.V.S., Of Maud, Aberdeenshire, to Jean Ogilvie, 
3.sc., of Covington. 


Births 

Epps.—On July 19th, 1960, at St. Christopher’s 
Hospital, Papatoetoe, to Louise and Harry Epps, 31, 
Motatau Road, Papatoetoe, Auckland, New Zealand, 
a daughter, Laurey Jane, a sister for Nicola. 

RussELL.—On July 23rd, 1960, to Gillian (née 
Tebbutt), wife of Hugh Russell, M.R.C.vV.S., at Girons, 
Wymondley Road. Hitchin, Herts., a son, David 
Hugh. 

STANHOPE.—At Davenham Hospital, Northwich, 
on July 26th, to Ursula, wife of Donald Stanhope, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Oulton Cottage, Oulton Park, Tarpor- 
ley, a daughter, Helen Margaret. 


Mr. F. Foster has been appointed Manager of the 
Veterinary Sales Department of the Distillers Com- 
pany (Biochemicals) Ltd. Prior to this appointment 
Mr. Foster was Senior Veterinary Representative of 
the Company. 


COMING EVENTS 


August 28th to September 3rd. 78th Annual Congress 
of the British Veterinary Association in Glasgow. 
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September 


2ist (Wed.). Joint Meeting of the North Wales 
Division with local Branches of the British Medical 
Association for a Symposium on Brucellosis at 
the Imperial Hotel, Llandudno, 2 p.m. 


23rd (Fri.). First Meeting of the B.S.A.V.A. branch 
at the Golden Lion Hotel, Stirling, 6.30 p.m. 


October 


4th (Thurs.). Meeting of the Technical Development 
Committee of the B.V.A. at 7, Mansfield Street, 
Portland Place, London, W.1, 10.30 a.m. 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE INFECTED PREMISES 


The list given below indicates, first the county in which 
are situated the premises on which disease has been con- 
firmed, followed by the postal address and date of outbreak. 


Fowl Pest 


Cambs. East Fen Farm, Isleham (July 26). 

Lincs. Sleights Wood, Easton Wood and Easton Park 
(July 27). 

Norfolk. Woodside Lodge, Lodge Road, Feltwell, Thet- 
ford (July 28); Sluice Grove, Hockwoll, Thetford (July 
29): Herne Farm, Beeston, King’s Lynn (Aug. 1). 

Northants. Southview, Welford Road, Northampton (July 
28). 

Suffolk. Upper Street, Layham, Ipswich; Kiln Cottage, 
Layham, Ipswich (July 26); Tollgate Farm, Fornham St. 
Martin, Bury St. Edmunds; 26, Fornham Road, Bury St. 
Edmunds (July 27). 


Swine Fever 


Aberdeen. Upper Buckie Farm, Woodside (July 26). 

Caerns. Cwm Howard Farm, Bodnant Road, Llandudno 
(July 29). 

Cambs. Waterhall Farm, Chippenham (July 26). 

Dorset. Cyprus, King Stag, Lydlinch, Sturminster, 
Newton (July 26); The Piggeries, North Farm, Tarrant 
Hinton, Blandford Forum (July 28). 

Lancs. Wood Top Farm, Goosnargh, Preston (July 26); 
10, Arch Piggeries, Clayton Bridge, Failsworth, Manchester 
(July 28). 

Norfolk. Ferriers Allotments, High Mill Road, Cobholm, 
Great Yarmouth (July 27); Green Farm, Hales, Norwich, 
High Barn Farm, Wintorton-on-Sea, Great Yarmouth (July 
28); The Oaks, Norwich Road, Stalham, Norwich (July 29). 

Northants. Stockwell Farm, Milton (July 27). 

Salop. Easton Villa, Little Hereford, Ludlow (July 28). 

Sussex. Antye Farm, Theobalds Road, Burgess Hill (July 


- Yorks. Communal Site, Sandsfield Jane, Brandesburton, 
Driffield (July 26); Piggeries, Old Lane, Netherton, Drigh- 
lington, Bradford (July 29). 








Correction 
Owing to a typographical error in our issue of 
July 23rd Mr. N. E. Downey’s article was headed 
“Serum Calcium and Magnesium Levels in Ewes 
Following the Admission of Carbon Tetrachloride.” 
The word “admission” should read “ administra- 
tion.” 
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The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the 
personal opinions of the writer only and their publication does not 
imply endorsement by the 8.V.A. 


Obstetrics 

Sir,—Mr. Straiton’s capacity for making contro- 
versial statements is so well known that we must 
assume his contributions are carefully thought out 
and any erroneous impressions resulting from con- 
densing a lecture into a short article will be corrected 
before publication. The magnitude of his veterinary 
experience silences his younger critics, but now that 
he is telling us how we have babies I may be judged 
experienced enough to comment. 


A few corrections to his article seem to be needed, 
based on Dick-Read (1960), Madders (1958) and 
my own experience. 

1. It is unusual for the early first-stage contrac- 
tions to occur more frequently than every 15 to 20 
minutes—not 7 or 8 minutes. 

2. The first stage of a natural childbirth lasts 
3 to 12 hours (primipara) and 2 to 6 hours (multipara) 

not 12 to 20 hours. 

3. The “first real pain,” if present at all, occurs 
when the cervix is 4/Sths dilated and as soon as 
full dilatation is reached any pain ceases. 

4. What time may be taken from crowning to 
delivery in exceptional cases I do not know, but the 
usual is from 2 to 35 minutes, not 4 to 3 hours. 

The figures quoted for 1948 may be good, but 
serious concern has been aroused by the maternal 
mortality rate in recent years, so the record of human 
obstetrics is far from perfect. It may be pertinent 
to note that Dick-Read’s valuable work is still not 
accepted in many districts. The “wait and see” 
attitude has still not replaced the castor oil tech- 
nique. Many human deliveries are performed from 
drugged, if not unconscious, patients and episiotomies 
are accepted as usual. The midwives’ attitude 
can be summed up in the words of two of them— 
“go to these relaxation classes if you like but you'll 
want gas before you're through” and “I hope you 
don’t have too bad a time dear.” Thank goodness 
! had my husband’s company and assistance and 
insisted on having my baby at home. 

A correspondent to The Observer has even founded 
the Association for the Improvement of Maternity 
Services to try to make things better for expectant 
and nursing mothers. 


” 


I suggest that the analogy between human and 
veterinary obstetrics be drawn in the reverse direction 
and that we are in the unique position with our 
knowledge of natural parturition, to encourage a 
new approach to motherhood. 

Yours faithfully, 
DAPHNE B. COPESTAKE. 
Stanley House, 
Colne, 
Lancs. 
August 2nd, 1960. 
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“ Disease ” of Turkey Poults 

Sir,—The syndrome described by Stevens et al. in 
last week’s RECORD is one that has been commonly 
encountered in diagnostic laboratories this year. 

The outbreaks with which I have been associated 
have shown a closer connexion with food than those 
of Stevens et al. For example, in the earlier part 
of the year, the poults in practically all the outbreaks 
had been fed on the same brand of food. Later in 
the season the connexion with food was still apparent, 
but the brand now incriminated was different from 
the brand involved earlier. Again, one turkey farmer 
divided his intake of poults, all from the same breeder. 
into 2 halves, kept side by side, each half being fed 
on different brands of food. One half remained 
perfectly healthy throughout, but the other suffered 
a severe attack of the syndrome under discussion. 

Like Stevens and his colleagues, I, too, found that 
a change of food often appeared to have a pronounced 
beneficial effect on the mortality rate. 

Yours faithfully, 
K. M. SMITH. 

Stock, 

Essex. 
August \st, 1960. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACT, 1950—GREAT BRITAIN 
Confirmed Outbreaks 


Summary of Returns of 


of Scheduled (Notifiable) Diseases 





Sheep Scab Swine Fever 








Period Anthrax Atrophic Rhinitis Foot-and-Mouth Fowl Pest 
Ist to 15th June, 1960... 2 =a pan 32 on 72 
1959 ona ae 10 —_ 1 47 —_ 70 
Corresponding Jigsg = = || 6 ro is 16 ae 102 
period in IS Vee es co 14 1 a 61 in 44 
oe ann oa 14 1.299 - 539 
re jon | ae an 9 399 ont 553 
Corresponding Jigsg <= 87 3 1 301 ee 588 
period in 1957 |. 1.239 4 24 419 i. 408 
































